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You  probably  know  the  informative  advertising  we 
have  been  running  in  retail  grocery  magazines.  It 
has  been  so  welcome  to  the  trade — we  have  received 
so  many  requests  for  a  full  set  of  the  pages — that  we 
have  just  published  a  book  of  canned  foods  mer¬ 
chandising,  called  “Selling  Facts  Worth  Knowing 
about  Certain  Canned  Foods.”  It  contains  product 


information  and  selling  slants  on  16  big  volume 
items — and  it  is  free  to  any  retail  grocer  who  wants 
to  put  this  sales-making  material  to  work. 

We  thought  you  would  like  to  know  about  this 
latest  step  in  our  program  to  help  the  canned  foods 
industry  by  stimulating  intelligent  retail  merchan¬ 
dising. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


We  make  a  gift  to 


RETAIL  GROCERS 


Appearing  in: 

American  Grocer 
Chain  Store  Age 
Chain  Store  Management 
Groceries 

National  Grocers  Bulletin 
Progressive  Grocer 


Every  retail  grocer  stiould 
'  liave  tills  book 


and  it  is  FREE 
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PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD.  ^ 


IMC.lt  fttmcm  COH^UMOAPPLlCnM«On>rC^  CLOSING  MACHine  SCROLL  dHCARS  AUTO  PRCOO  *#•  CtMtLCR 

FOR  FiLLCOCAftS  no*  r*or«  ocw»«a  atam 

A  Cameron  Automatic  Line «« 
Producing  300  Cans  Per  Minute. 

This  line  adjustable  for 
cans  of  different  sizes 
from  No,  1  to  No,  3, 

IF  you  make  your  "ovfn”  cans  with  Cameron 
Machines  you  benefit  not  only  by  reduced  cost 
of  Tin-Plate,  but  also  lower  cost  of  Labor,  Solder, 

Acid  and  Compound. 

Why  not  get  our  present  day  figures  on  the 
cost  of  making  your  cans  with  our  Automatic 
Machines. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 

240  N.  Ashland  Avenue  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 


from  39  modern 
fc  factories  located  at  principal  distribution  points 
j  from  Coast  to  Coast. 

i EFFICIENT  CLOSING  MACHINES 

types,  sizes  and  speeds  to  meet  every  cannery  need. 


F  HELPFUL  RESEARCH 


Technically 
trained  specialists  in  completely  equipped  Re¬ 
search  Laboratories  ready  to  help  solve  your 
canning  problems. 


HIGH  QUALITY  CANS 


The  plain  and 


enamel  lined  Continental  Cans'  available  today 
are  the  result  of  28  years  of  long  and  intensive 
development  and  research. 


"IT'S  BETTER 
PACKED  IN  TIN 


C 

OFFERS  EVERY  FACILITY  FOR 

...  ■  - 
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Established  1878 

The  J  ournal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 

aN  educational  campaign— It  is  and  al- 

/A  ways  has  been  our  contention  that  if  the  con- 
/  \suming  public  knew  canned  foods  —  actually 
knew  them  and  was  free  of  the  superstition  which  con¬ 
tinues  to  haunt  a  very  large  portion  of  the  public — the 
consumption  of  canned  foods  would  be  vastly  increased. 
One  does  not  hear  quite  as  often  “I  never  touch  canned 
foods”  but  all  of  us  know  people  who  still  harbor  that 
grudge.  Only  yesterday  one  of  Baltimore’s  old  and 
well  known  restaurants  displayed  a  sign  “Fresh  Pump¬ 
kin  Pie.”  And  a  still  further  irony,  that  restaurant  is 
not  only  located  in  Baltimore,  the  Mother  of  the  Canned 
Foods  Industry,  where  all  its  inhabitants  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  know  canned  foods,  but  it  is  located  on  what 
used  to  be  known  as  Post  Office  Avenue,  or  “Canned 
Foods  Row.”  When  we  asked  the  proprietor  why  he 
did  not  serve  good  pumpkin  pie,  he  became  all  confused 
because  he  knows  our  leaning  and  has  for  years.  But 
he  thought  he  was  appealing  to  popular  taste  in  that 
sign,  and  he  was.  Our  question  aroused  an  argument 
around  the  “pay-off  desk,”  in  which  we  grasped  the 
chance  to  explain  the  great  superiority  of  canned  pump¬ 
kin,  in  its  smoothness,  taste  and  economy,  over  the  so- 
called  fresh,  coarse  and  often  half  cooked  pumpkin. 
Scratch  the  surface  and  you  will  find,  in  every  section 
of  the  country,  not  mere  doubtors  about  canned  foods, 
but  absolute  enemies  in  that  they  fear  canned  foods 
are  not  fit  or  safe  to  eat.  Most  of  them  eat  canned 
foods  at  one  time  or  another,  and  they  are  unconcerned 
so  long  as  they  do  not  know  the  origin  of  the  food  set 
before  them;  but  if  given  a  chance  to  choose  between 
the  fresh  and  the  canned,  they  take  the  fresh  every 
time.  What  proportion  of  the  consuming  public  holds 
such  an  opinion?  About  80  per  cent.  All  right,  you 
object.  Try  it  out  on  yourself.  If  you  pack  corn,  to¬ 
matoes,  beans,  for  instance,  you  eat  those  items  of  your 
own  packing  or  of  others,  without  hesitation,  and  per¬ 
haps  with  real  delight.  Do  you  feel  the  same  way 
about  all  other  foods  in  cans?  Do  you  open  and  eat 
a  can  of  lobster  with  the  same  confidence?  If  you 
actually  know  the  real  secret,  as  it  is  called  in  griev¬ 
ous  error  because  there  is  no  secret  about  it,  of  can¬ 
ning,  that  is  of  preserving  foods  by  the  act  of  canning, 
and  that  faith  is  deep  founded  you  feel  perfectly  safe 
about  any  canned  food.  Can  you  subscribe  to  that  100 
per  cent?  And  if  you  cannot  why  do  you  expect  any 
outsider  totally  unacquainted  with  the  technique  of 
canning  to  feel  complete  confidence? 


Six  billion  cans  of  foods  each  year  can’t  be  wrong! 

It  is  all  ignorance,  and  as  an  industry  the  canners  and 
dealers  have  not  worked  hard  enough  to  dispel  that 
ignorance ;  and  yet,  until  it  is  dispelled  the  production 
and  the  consumption  of  canned  foods  cannot  reach 
their  rightful  place. 

All  the  above  is  a  divergence  which  we  did  not  intend 
when  we  started  this.  What  we  intended  to  call  your 
attention  to  is  the  splendid  educational  campaign  which 
the  American  Can  Company  has  been  conducting  for 
the  past  year  and  more,  in  seeking  to  furnish  suitable 
ammunition  to  all  canners  to  use  on  their  customers, 
the  wholesalers  and  the  retailers.  This  big,  forward- 
looking  company  knows  how  to  merchandise.  They 
long  ago  foresaw  the  necessity  of  informing  the  retailer 
about  canned  foods,  and  they  set  about  doing  it.  They 
employed  some  of  the  best  talent  in  the  advertising 
world  to  prepare  this  series  of  studies,  and  then  primer¬ 
like,  they  took  each  separate  staple  article  of  canned 
foods,  and  many  of  the  luxuries,  and  told  the  retailer 
just  what  they  are  and  how  to  know  them.  They  placed 
these  lessons  in  grocery  journals  all  over  the  country 
through  paid  advertising,  and  even  used  their  adver¬ 
tising  space  intended  to  sell  more  cans,  in  this  journal 
and  the  like,  to  let  the  canners  know  what  is  being  done 
for  them.  Turn  to  the  front  cover  page  and  read  the 
“ad”  you  find  there  in  this  issue.  There  they  are  offer¬ 
ing  the  complete  series  of  these  lessons  in  book  form, 
and  it  is  a  most  attractive  book,  and  highly  interesting. 
Accept  their  invitation  to  send  for  a  copy  of  this  book¬ 
let:  either  fill  out  the  blank  there  included,  or  write 
your  own  letter  for  it,  as  you  choose.  It  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  whether  you  are  a  user  of  American  cans  or 
not,  they  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy  and  you  will  be 
mighty  glad  to  have  it. 

When  you  have  received  it,  study  it  carefully,  and 
then  became  an  apostle  of  canned  foods,  going  to  your 
customers,  and  to  your  local  retailers,  to  help  spread 
the  truth  about  canned  foods.  Any  retailer  will  wel¬ 
come  definite,  authorative  information  on  this  great 
item  of  his  stock.  They  want  to  know  and  are  always 
eager  to  learn,  and  will  welcome  your  visit.  There  is 
nothing  as  near  to  the  heart  of  any  man  or  woman  as 
the  conservation  of  their  food  supply,  and  the  true 
story  of  canning  is  as  interesting  as  a  novel.  Know 
the  industry  in  which  you  are  engaged,  know  the  so- 
called  secrets  of  canning,  and  help  your  distributors 
to  know  the  goods  better,  to  the  end  that  they  will  be 
willing  and  therefore  better  salesmen  of  them. 
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The  American  Can  Company  have  always  been  the 
greatest  friend  of  the  canners  and  canned  foods ;  have 
never  hesitated  to  spend  fortunes  to  forward  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  canned  foods,  and  they  deserve  the  thanks 
and  appreciation  of  the  entire  industry  for  all  they 
have  done,  and  more  particularly  for  this  splendid  piece 
of  work  along  an  educational  line.  They  have  helped 
all  canners,  not  just  their  customers. 

I  IGHT  COMING  INTO  THE  GLOOM— The  general 
I  public’s  lack  of  understanding  about  canned  foods, 
L—  however,  is  as  a  brilliant  star  to  its  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  about  banking  and  finance.  In  the  past  we  have 
commented  about  financial  matters  and  banking  be¬ 
cause  they  are  so  intimately  related  to  the  welfare  of 
this  business  and  all  business,  and  they  are  not,  there¬ 
fore,  improper  subjects  for  these  columns,  as  politics 
would  be,  for  instance.  But  when  one  noted  the  blank 
look  of  unintelligence  which  came  over  the  faces  of 
even  notable  and  well  known  bankers  when  the  subject 
of  financial  understanding  was  broached,  one  felt  the 
uselessness  of  any  effort.  They  simply  did  not  know; 
did  not  understand;  were  in  a  dense  fog  as  to  what 
money  is,  or  what  banking  should  be.  They  bowed  as 
did  the  whole  public  to  the  majesty  and  might  of  the 
dollar,  but  reserved  their  worship  for  gold.  And  this 
total  lack  of  any  understanding  could  be  found  in  the 
highest  financial  circles — can  be  found  today,  as  dense 
and  impenetrable  as  ever,  as  well  as  in  the  most  humble 
ranks  of  the  financial  surfs.  So  it  has  not  been  good 
talking. 

But  now  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  to  believe 
that  light  is  actually  penetrating  this  Stegian  dark¬ 
ness.  If  that  ever  occurs  we  will  be  freed  of  these 
financial  fetters,  and  business  will  once  more  be  master 
as  it  should  be.  You  may  be  tired  of  our  financial  rav¬ 
ings,  but  read  this  from  the  editorial  pen  of  S.  A. 
Baldus  in  Extension  Magazine,  for  October: 

“THE  FUNDAMENTAL  ECONOMIC  FALLACY 

It  is  a  mystery  to  me  why  the  political  econo¬ 
mists  and  practically  all  writers  on  economic  sub¬ 
jects,  persist  in  basing  all  their  thoughts  and 
reasoning,  their  theories  and  remedies,  on  an  abso¬ 
lute  and  easily  proved  fallacy,  viz.,  that  the  value 
of  gold  regulates  prices.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  value  of  gold  does  not  regulate  prices;  it  is 
prices  that  regulate  the  value  of  gold.  Price  is  the 
determining  factor.  There  is  no  getting  away 
from  that.  Surely  that  isn’t  hard  to  understand. 
Any  ten-year-old  school  boy  can  grasp  it.  That’s 
why  I  cannot  understand  why  supposed  economic 
experts  repeat  over  and  over  again  that  the  value 
of  gold  regulates  prices.  For  example,  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  on  “Gold,”  George  Horace  Lorimer,  in  The 
Saturdaij  Evening  Post  (June  25,  1932)  says:  “If 
the  purchasing  power  of  money  decreases,  prices 
rise.  ...  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  increases,  prices  fall.”  .  .  . 

That  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  It  is 
just  the  other  way  around.  It  is  the  rise  in  prices 
that  causes  the  decrease  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  money;  it  is  the  fall  in  prices  that  causes  the 
increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  It  is 
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the  prices  that  regulate  the  purchasing  power. 
Here  is  a  splendid  illustration  of  just  how  it 
works :  Two  years  ago,  the  new  postal  rates  went 
into  effect.  First  class  letter  postage  was  raised 
from  two  cents  to  three  cents — a  fifty  per  cent 
increase.  Immediately  the  purchasing  power  of 
money,  as  regards  first  class  letter  postage,  de¬ 
creased  proportionately.  The  increase  in  the  price 
of  postage  automatically  lowered  the  purchasing 
power  of  money.  We  must  now  pay  $3.00  for  a 
hundred  stamps,  where  formerly  we  paid  $2.00. 
The  purchasing  power  of  our  postage  dollar  has 
been  lowered.  The  rise  in  the  letter  postage  rate 
was  the  cause;  the  decrease  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  our  money  is  the  effect.  Is  that  clear? 

But  not  all  postal  rates  were  raised ;  the  rate  on 
circular  matter  (two  ounces  for  one  cent)  remains 
the  same.  Consequntly  there  has  been  no  change 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  money  as  regards  this 
particular  class  of  mail  matter. 

It’s  a  pity  that  we  have  to  waste  our  time  stress¬ 
ing  so  elementary  a  thing.  I  throw  down  the 
gauntlet  to  the  whole  tribe  of  political  economists 
and  writers  on  economic  subjects.  When  they 
claim  that  “the  value  of  gold  regulates  prices,” 

I  challenge  them.  When  they  teach  that  “if  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  decreases,  prices 
rise,”  and  that  “if  the  purchasing  power  of  money 
increases,  prices  fall” — they  are  either  deceiving 
themselves  or  deliberately  stating  an  untruth. 
Until  this  fundamental  economic  fallacy  is  smash¬ 
ed,  we’ll  get  nowhere. 

And  the  writer  is  100  per  cent  right!  What  is  need¬ 
ed  is  to  spread  this  common  sense  and  so  kill  off  the 
nonsense  that  is  talked  by  financiers  and  bankers  for 
one  purpose  only — ^to  keep  the  public  in  ignorance. 
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This 

STERLING  SIGN 
of  QUALITY 


Plain. 

Varnished, 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  s  Doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


If  it’s  used 
in  a  cannery 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
it 


,,,  is  on  all 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
MACHINES 


And  you  can  be  sure  that  every 
machine  that  bears  it  is  a  sturdy, 
dependable  unit  of  highest  quality 
built  by  the  Sprague-Sells  "second- 
to-none”  producing  organization. 
It  means  increased  profits  and  en¬ 
during  service  for  you. 

The  Sprague-Sells  line  of  canning 
equipment  is  complete  for  all 
canned  foods.  Send  for  the  S-S 
general  catalog — the  canners  ref¬ 
erence  book. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 

CORPORATION 

{Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation) 
HOOPESTON  •  ILLINOIS 


THE  1933  directory  OF  CANNERS 

IMOW  READY 

A  Hat  of  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association,  from  Statistical 
Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  24th  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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CROP  REPORTS 


Condition  of  Conners'  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Conners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communications. 

TOMATOES 


ALPENA  PASS,  ARK.,  September  25,  1933 — Pros¬ 
pective  yield  is  about  35  or  40  per  cent  of  normal. 

MILLSBORO,  DEL.,  September  26,  1933 — Canning 
season  has  ceased  and  we  have  only  33-1/3  per  cent  of 
a  normal  pack. 

SEAFORD,  DEL.,  September  25,  1933  —  Stopped 
packing  September  13th.  Shortest  season  and  small¬ 
est  pack  ever  made.  Usually  run  until  October  5th  to 
10th.  About  15  per  cent  of  anticipated  pack.  Crop 
practically  ruined  in  this  section  by  storm  and  heavy 
rains. 

SELBYVILLE,  DEL.,  September  23,  1933— All 
through  packing  and  the  pack  does  not  exceed  30  to 
35  per  cent  normal. 

CLAY  CITY,  IND.,  September  25,  1933— The  crop 
here  is  of  a  fine  quality ;  large  and  red  ripe.  A  normal 
crop  depends  on  the  season;  two  more  weeks. 

ELWOOD,  IND.,  September  25,  1933  —  Crop  was 
fully  three  weeks  late.  With  a  late  fall  this  immediate 
territory  will  have  a  normal  crop. 

FOWLER,  IND.,  September  25,  1933 — If  frost  holds 
off  will  have  about  90  per  cent  yield.  One  half  of  our 
pack  completed  to  date.  On  account  of  dry  weather 
at  planting,  many  of  our  plants  died  before  starting 
growth.  Plants  that  got  started  are  bearing  well. 

PAOLI,  IND.,  September  20,  1933 — Crop  is  about 
three  weeks  late  with  us.  At  present  deliveries  and 
quality  are  fine.  In  no  case  can  we  have  a  normal  pack, 
as  our  acreage  is  about  one-third  of  what  it  should 
have  been. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.,  September  25,  1933 — Pack 
completed.  45  per  cent  of  average. 

GRIMMET,  MO.,  September  25,  1933 — Acreage 
about  one-fourth;  yield  100  per  cent.  Quality  is  fine 
and  2’s  selling  around  80c.  Canning  will  last  until 
frost  or  rainy  season  sets  in,  which  is  expected  in  10 
to  15  days. 

MARSHFIELD,  MO.,  September  25,  1933 — Our 
acreage  was  the  lightest  in  years  but  has  yielded  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  average  year.  In  fact,  we  believe  we  have 
had  as  good  yield  as  in  1917,  on  the  acreage  set.  Can¬ 
ning  at  this  time  is  practically  all  over,  excepting  on 
very  late  set  patches,  and  their  output  is  starting  back 
now. 

REEDS  SPRINGS,  MO.,  September  20,  1933 — Not 
over  50  per  cent  of  normal  crop  here.  Too  much  rain 
causing  fruit  to  decay  in  fields.  This  is  the  case  over 
all  of  Stone  County. 


AIRVILLE,  PA.,  September  23,  1933 — Pack  just 
over.  We  got  about  60  per  cent  of  normal  pack. 

FELTON,  PA.,  September  23, 1933 — Finished  pack¬ 
ing.  Expected  16,000  cases  No.  2  and  got  only  8,000 
cases.  Quality  was  good  but  no  late  tomatoes  left 
after  the  storm  of  August  23rd. 

GREENCASTLE,  PA.,  September  23,  1933 — About 
over.  Poor  color  and  small.  Heavy  rains  and  cool 
damp  weather  will  keep  yield  down  to  60  per  cent  of 
normal.  Will  have  about  two  full  days  run  next 
week.  Expect  frost  before  October  1st. 

LITTLESTOWN,  PA.,  September  25,  1933 — Our 
pack  is  just  about  finished  for  this  year.  We  have 
only  about  50  per  cent  of  normal  year.  At  this  time 
we  are  usually  packing  lots  of  tomatoes,  in  normal 
years,  but  now  the  vines  are  all  dead  and  the  crop 
harvested.  Before  the  deluge  we  never  had  better 
prospects  for  a  good  crop  of  very  good  tomatoes. 
All  we  can  say  now  is  that  crop  is  very  short  and 
quality  not  what  it  should  be  by  any  means. 

BUCHANAN,  VA.,  September  25,  1933— Our  yield 
is  about  75  per  cent  of  normal  years.  This  section  is 
just  about  through  canning  for  this  season.  The 
awful  hot  and  dry  weather  just  about  put  an  end  to 
canning.  Quality  very  good.  No  new  canneries  this 
year  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  stem  rot  and 
heavy  rains  damaged  the  crops  very  badly  last  spring. 

BUFFALO  STATION,  VA.,  September  25,  1933— 
Will  finish  canning  this  week.  Our  pack  is  about  50 
per  cent  more  than  anyone  of  the  three  previous 
years.  Believe  we  would  have  come  very  near  to  hav¬ 
ing  an  average  yield  but  for  a  storm  which  came 
about  the  time  tomatoes  were  beginning  to  ripen. 
Although  the  storm  was  not  nearly  as  bad  here  as 
farther  east,  it  did  twist  the  vines  and  caused  many 
of  them  to  die.  Would  estimate  our  production  as  a 
whole  around  75  per  cent  normal. 

KENDALL  GROVE,  VA.,  September  23,  1933— 
Storm  damaged  our  crop  about  80  per  cent.  Finished 
packing;  put  up  about  one-fifth  of  a  normal  pack. 

STANLEY,  VA.,  September  23,  1933 — Yield  this 
season  only  50  per  cent  of  normal. 

TAFT,  VA.,  September  23,  1933 — Have  closed  our 
pack;  not  enough  green  tomatoes  in  the  field  to  sup¬ 
ply  tables  for  10  days.  Normal  years  in  this  section 
we  usually  pack  until  November  1st.  We  had  200 
acres  here  and  packed  only  11,000  cases  No.  2;  we 
usually  pack  25,000  to  35,000.  Vegetables  of  every 
kind  gone;  looks  as  thuogh  storm  shot  supply  of 
every  kind  of  vegetable. 


(Continued  on  page  25) 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Ganm^  and  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  L.  S.  A. 


La  Porte  Flexible  Steel  Sanitary  Conveyor 

(formerly  Hercules) 


Section  of  One  Inch  Mesh  Belt  (Full  Size) 


The  one-hundred  percent  sanitary  belt 
used  on  sorting  tables,  scalders,  washers, 
exhausters,  elevators,  etc.  The  belt  all 
canners  endorse  because  it  is  strong,  dur¬ 
able  and  labor-saving,  and  can  be 
bought  at  a  cost  so  small  compared  to 
other  belts. 

Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel,  in 
one  inch  and  half  inch  mesh.  Widths 
ranging  from  a  few  inches  to  ten  feet. 

Note  the  strong  edge  which  is  an  import¬ 
ant  factor.  Do  not  buy  a  belt  with  a 
weak  edge. 

Your  dealer  has  it. 

Manufactured  by 


La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Indiana. 
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Agriculture  Adjustment  Administration 

Doings 

of  interest  or  importance  to  our  industry 


HOW  THE  CANNERS  ARE  COMPLYING 

HE  Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc.,  of  New  Free¬ 
dom,  Pa.,  under  date  of  Septmeber  25th  set  forth 
their  position  towards  N.  R.  A.  as  follows: 

“As  of  August  14th,  we  increased  wages  and 
signed  The  President’s  Reemployment  Agreement. 

We  were  among  the  first  Pennsylvania  canners  to 
do  this.  We  have  our  Blue  Eagle  and  We  Do  Our 
Part. 

“We  have  increased  prices  to  our  contract  grow¬ 
ers  as  requsted  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration. 

“We  are  putting  our  Blue  Eagle  rubber  stamp 
on  all  of  our  cartons  and  are  enclosing  a  notice  in 
every  carton  shipped  under  our  labels  that  tells 
the  retail  grocer  we  are  operating  under  the  Blue 
Eagle.  We  hope  the  Retail  Grocers  will  post  this 
notice  so  as  to  carry  this  information  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers — the  consumers. 

“Our  growing  crops  are  near  an  end  for  this  sea¬ 
son.  The  damage  done  by  the  storms  was  vastly 
underestimated  —  blossoms  and  small  tomatoes 
were  killed  and  there  are  practically  no  late  toma¬ 
toes  at  all,  blossoms  were  blown  off  of  late  lima 
beans  so  the  late  crop  is  only  about  10  per  cent  of 
normal,  sweet  corn  was  blown  down  and  dam¬ 
aged.’’ 

REPORT  OF  PEACH  CONTROL  COMMITTEE 

EPTEMBER  21,  1933,  the  Cling  Peach  Control 
Committee  made  the  following  statement: 

“Firm  position  taken  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment,  particularly  the  action  taken  in  the  Federal 
Courts  here  against  Calistan  Packers,  Inc.,  is  going  a 
long  way  toward  assuring  prompt  payment  at  the 
agreement  price  to  growers  for  the  surplus  No.  1  fruit 
this  year.  We  have  had  considerable  difficulty  in  col¬ 
lecting  the  money  necessary  to  secure  the  payment  for 
this  fruit  owing  to  fear  on  the  part  of  canners  gen¬ 
erally  that  the  plan  would  break  down  through  the 
defiance  of  the  Government  by  a  small  minority. 

“Now  that  action  has  been  taken,  collections  are  com¬ 
ing  in  rapidly.  Delinquencies  up  to  last  night  amount¬ 


ed  to  slightly  over  10  per  cent  and  the  Control  Com¬ 
mittee  is  proceeding  energetically  towards  collections 
from  those  who  are  delinquent. 

“The  large  surplus  of  No.  1  Cling  Peaches  is  being 
bought  by  the  Committee  at  the  full  price  indicated  by 
the  Agreement,  namely,  $15.00  on  the  trees  or  $20.00 
delivered  at  the  growers’  receiving  points.  Last  year, 
the  average  return  was  approximately  $6.50  per  ton 
for  those  peaches  which  were  delivered  to  canners. 
Many  thousands  of  tons  of  No.  1  peaches  last  year 
found  no  market  whatever  at  any  price.  Thus,  with  a 
large  surplus  in  both  instances,  the  market  to  the 
grower  this  year  has  been  sustained,  whereas  last  year 
it  smashed  down  to  a  ridiculous  point. 

“If  all  canners  pay  for  fruit  purchased  as  much  as 
the  sum  paid  by  the  Control  Committee  for  surplus 
peaches,  the  amount  paid  growers  this  year  will  exceed 
last  year  by  several  million  dollars.  The  exact  figure 
has  not  yet  been  worked  out. 

“While  apparently  the  situation  is  rapidly  clearing 
up  with  regard  to  prompt  and  full  payment  for  the 
surplus  crop,  there  is  still  uncertainty  as  to  full  pay¬ 
ment  by  canners  to  growers  in  those  instances  where 
cooperative  or  profit  sharing  contracts  are  in  effect. 

“Mr.  George  N.  Peek,  Administrator  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act,  has  just  made  the  following 
statement  from  Washington: 

“  ‘The  peach  growers  of  California  are  entitled 
to  know  that  the  failure  of  any  canner  to  pay 
them  a  minimum  of  $20  per  ton  for  No.  1  peaches 
will  be  due  to  the  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  such  canners  in  revising  their  early  sales  con¬ 
tracts  in  line  with  the  minimum  selling  prices  spe¬ 
cified  in  the  agreement  and  license.’ 

“An  official  press  release  from  Mr.  Peek’s  office  in 
Washington  commenting  further  on  this  point  states: 

“  ‘Returns  of  $20  a  ton  to  many  of  the  growers 
of  cling  peaches  in  California  will  be  jeopardized 
if  all  canners  do  not  ask  for  adequate  revision  of 
early  season  contracts  with  buyers  of  canned 
peaches. 

“‘Following  up  his  letter  of  August  31  to  the 
buyers  of  canned  peaches,  Mr.  Peek  has  sent  let¬ 
ters  to  both  buyers  and  canners,  again  pointing 
out  the  necessity  for  such  revision,  if  all  growers 
are  to  receive  returns  equal  to  the  $20  a  ton  for 
No.  1  peaches  named  in  the  California  cling  peach 
marketing  agreement. 
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“  ‘A  recent  development,  important  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  these  early  sales  contracts,  Mr.  Peek  de¬ 
clared  in  his  letters  to  the  buyers  and  the  canners, 
is  the  additional  assessment  of  $2.50  a  ton  on  all 
peaches  canned  for  the  surplus  control  fund.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  surplus  of  No.  1  peaches  above  the 
quantity  required  to  can  ten  million  cases  will  be 
greater  than  was  anticipated  early  in  the  season, 
he  said,  and  this  additional  cost  of  purchasing  the 
surplus  peaches  was  not  taken  into  account  by 
canners  when  they  made  their  sales  of  canned 
peaches  at  less  than  agreement  prices  and  when 
they  requested  only  a  slight  revision  in  these  con¬ 
tracts.  Also,  some  canners  have  apparently  under¬ 
estimated  other  increases  in  their  canning  costs. 

“  ‘Many  of  the  buyers  of  canned  peaches  have 
expressed  their  complete  willingness  to  adjust 
contracts,  but  a  number  have  indicated  that  some 
canners  have  not  asked  for  the  necessary  adjust¬ 
ments.’  ” 

MAJOR  FOOD  INDUSTRIES  PLEDGE  A.  A.  A.  HELP  IN 
RAISING  FARM  PRICES 

From  U.  S.  D.  A.  Office  of  Information 

A  PLEDGE  of  active  cooperation  with  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Administration  in  its  efforts  to  obtain  pre-war 
prices  for  farmers  has  been  given  by  the  Food  Industries  Advis¬ 
ory  Board,  representing  the  major  food  distributing  and  pro¬ 
cessing  industries  of  the  United  States,  George  N.  Peek,  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  announced 
September  22nd,  1933. 

In  making  his  announcemenet,  Mr.  Peek  made  public  corre¬ 
spondence  between  himself  and  Colby  M.  Chester,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  board. 

The  industries  represented  by  the  board,  Mr.  Peek  said,  handle 
products  which  in  1929  had  a  value  estimated  at  more  than  12 
billion  dollars. 

The  cooperation  of  the  food  industries  in  efforts  launched  or 
planned  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Mr. 
Peek  said,  it  is  hoped  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  Admin¬ 
istration  in  speeding  higher  prices  for  farmers. 

The  correspondence  with  Mr.  Chester  grew  out  of  verbal  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  proposed  food  industries  master  code,  which  has 
been  filed  with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  and 
will  be  set  for  hearing,  Mr.  Peek  said,  and  of  pending  divisional 
codes. 

Mr.  Peek  suggested  that,  in  order  to  expedite  the  price  in¬ 
creases  and  get  them  into  effect  by  November  1  at  the  latest, 
higher  prices  be  paid  to  farmers  without  agreements  where 
I)ossible,  and  that  where  this  is  impossible  marketing  agree¬ 
ments  should  be  negotiated. 

The  correspondence  was  started  with  a  letter  from  Adminis¬ 
trator  Peek  to  Mr.  Chester,  who  is  president  of  the  general  foods 
corporation.  This  contained  Mr.  Peek’s  suggestions  of  ways  in 
which  the  food  industries  can  cooperate  in  bringing  not  only 
higher  prices  to  agriculture,  but  also  increased  purchasing  pow¬ 
er  to  labor  under  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  program, 
with  ample  protection  for  consumers  besides. 

The  food  industries  chairman  made  his  pledge  to  Mr.  Peek 
contingent  upon  measures  on  the  initiative  of  the  Agricultural 
.\djustment  Administration  for  control  of  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  and  transportation  of  farm  products  to  market,  and  accept¬ 
ed  Mr.  Peek’s  suggestions  in  other  respects  in  whole  or  with 
reservations. 

Mr.  Peek’s  letter  and  Mr.  Chester’s  reply  were  accompanied 
by  a  brief  analysis  of  the  points  of  difference  between  them. 

The  text  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Peek  to  Mr.  Chester,  which 
initiated  the  discussion,  follows: 


August  26,  1933. 

Mr.  Colby  M.  Chester 
Chairman,  Executive  Committee 
Food  Industries  Advisory  Board 
New  York  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Chester: 

You  have  asked  me  to  indicate  to  you  my  suggestions  regard¬ 
ing  the  general  scope  of  the  provisions  to  be  included  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  food  industries  code  and  in  divisional  codes.  I  offer  for 
your  consideration  the  following  suggestions  as  to  provisions  of 
the  general  code: 

1.  That  the  industry  supports  fully  the  policies  declared  by 
Congress  in  the  A.  A.  Act,  and  the  N.  I.  R.  Act. 

2.  Provisions  for  protection  of  producers: 

(a)  That  members  of  the  industry  purchasing  agricultural 
commodities  from  farmers  will,  in  making  such  purchases,  re¬ 
establish  prices  to  farmers  at  a  level  that  will  give  agricultural 
commodities  a  purchasing  power  with  respect  to  articles  that 
farmers  buy,  equivalent  to  the  purchasing  power  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  in  the  pre-war  period  August,  1909-July, 
1914. 

That  members  of  the  industry  will  accomplish  this  in  one  of 
two  ways:  First,  by  making  such  purchases  at  parity  prices 
whenever  practicable  at  present  without  entering  into  a  mar¬ 
keting  agreement;  or  else,  second,  by  carrying  out  marketing 
agreements  under  the  A.  A.  Act  that  will  provide  such  prices 
to  farmers,  proposed  marketing  agreements  to  this  end  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  not  later  than  No¬ 
vember  1,  next. 

3.  Provisions  to  protect  consumers: 

(a)  Maximum  retail  prices  to  consumers  that  will  not  in¬ 
crease  the  percentage  of  the  consumer’s  retail  expenditures  for 
agricultural  commodities  or  products  derived  therefrom  which  is 
returned  to  the  farmer  above  the  percentage  which  was  re¬ 
turned  to  him  in  the  pre-war  period. 

(b)  Maximum  retail  prices  to  consumers  that  are  not  in  excess 
of  those  in  effect  on  July  1,  1933,  by  more  than  is  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  actual  increases  in  the  cost  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties,  by  compliance  with  P.  R.  A.,  or  by  compliance  with  terms 
of  a  code  of  fair  competition  approved  by  the  President,  and 
processing  and  other  taxes  pursuant  to  the  A.  A.  Act. 

(c)  To  observe  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  and  other  Federal  legislation  covering  foodstuffs  or 
the  purchase  of  raw  agricultural  commodities,  together  with 
such  additional  I’equirements  of  similar  character  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  may  from  time  to  time  find  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  consumer  or  the  producer. 

(d)  Wherever  advisable  to  regulate  commissions  and  hand¬ 
ling  storage,  financing,  and  similar  charges  for  services  within 
the  control  of  the  industry,  to  the  end  of  giving  full  protection 
to  the  producer  and  consumer. 

4.  A  schedule  of  fair  trade  practices  to  protect  members  of 
the  industry  from  unfair  competitive  practices,  if  the  adoption 
of  such  fair  trade  practices  will  substantially  increase  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  industry  and  reduce  its  costs  of  distribution. 

5.  Provisions  to  protect  labor: 

(a)  That  the  industry  will  observe  the  mandatory  labor  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  N.  I.  R.  Act. 

(b)  Requirements  as  to  maximum  hours,  minimum  wages, 
and  other  conditions  of  employment  to  be  negotiated  with  the 
N.  R.  A.  and  approved  by  the  President. 

6.  Miscellaneous  provisions: 

(a)  The  establishment  of  a  supervisory  body  by  the  industry, 
due  representation  to  be  given  producers  and/or  consumers 
where  their  interests  are  involved,  with  the  right  of  participa¬ 
tion  by  representatives  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  major 
policies  adopted  by  this  body  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  or  his  representatives;  also  a  procedure  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  as  to  matters  arising  under  the  code, 
with  a  right  of  appeal  to  appropriate  Governmental  authorities 
where  proper. 

(b)  Provision  for  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
such  form  as  he  may  prescribe,  together  with  a  right  of  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  books  of  members  of  the  industry  for  verification 
purposes,  to  the  end  that  the  Secretary  may  ascertain  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  prices  and  practices  established,  all  information 
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obtained  to  remain  the  confidential  information  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

As  to  divisional  codes,  I  suggest  that  they  contain  provisions 
similar  to  those  for  the  general  code,  but  may  include  subjects 
peculiar  to  the  particular  products  covered  thereby. 

Where  a  marketing  agreement  is  found  necessary  in  oi’der 
to  carry  out  the  contemplated  purposes,  the  agreement  should 
deal  with  relations  between  producers  and  processors  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  and  the  distributive  machinery  for  the 
products.  Provisions  for  quotas  and  restricted  shipments  may 
be  included  where  necessary,  but  should  not  be  included  if  they 
will  tend  to  prevent  the  growth  of  efficient  distributive  machin¬ 
ery  or  to  restrict  or  limit  competition  without  providing  satis¬ 
factory  price  assurance  to  producers. 

No  provisions  should  be  included  in  either  a  code  or  an  agree¬ 
ment  which  will  limit  the  growth  of  new  or  existing  distributive 
channels  or  will  give  unfair  competitive  advantages  to  individ¬ 
ual  processors  or  distributors,  either  from  the  standpoint  of 
restricting  the  amount  of  raw  material  a  processor  can  buy  or 
by  limiting  in  any  way  the  sales  volume  of  a  distributor  pro¬ 
vided  such  processors  or  distributors  are  rendering  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  proper  sei-vice  to  producers  and  consumers. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Concurred  in:  (Signed)  George  N.  Peek, 

Administrator. 

Charles  J.  Brand,  Coadministrator. 


To  the  foi’egeoing  suggestions  of  Mr.  Peek,  Mr.  Chester  re¬ 
plied  with  the  following  letter: 

September  20,  1933. 

Mr.  George  N.  Peek,  Administrator, 

U.  S.  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Peek: 

Your  letter  to  me  dated  August  26th,  1933,  was  discussed  at 
length  at  a  meeting  held  last  week  of  the  Food  Industries  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  and  the  following  suggestions  were  adopted  for 
your  consideration: 

1.  That  the  Board  endorses  and  pledges  support  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  objectives  of  the  A.  A.  A.  and  expresses  its  complete  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  purposes  of  the  N.  I.  R.  Act. 

2.  That  the  Board  pledges  itself  to  use  all  reasonable  efforts 
to  secure  from  industry  an  active  cooperation  in  obtaining  for 
the  farmer  for  his  products  a  parity  of  purchasing  power 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  period  August  1909-July  1914,  and 
will  cooperate  with  the  A.  A.  A.  to  that  end.  The  Board  con¬ 
ceives  that  successful  accomplishment  in  this  respect  can  be 
secured  only  through  an  orderly  procedure  that  binds  all  parties 
to  the  discipline  of  a  concerted  effort.  The  responsibility  is 
dual  and  cannot  succeed  without  joint  acceptance  and  response 
to  such  discipline  both  on  the  part  of  the  producer  and  industry. 
The  public  will  not  and  should  not  submit  to  abuses  on  the  part 
of  industry  nor  will  it  in  our  opinion  long  sustain  the  expense 
of  maintaining  the  producer  in  excess  production. 

Parity  of  purchasing  power  for  farm  products  rests  upon  the 
preservation  of  normal  competitive  parities  among  all  farm 
products.  Price  control  to  secure  agricultural  parity  of  pur¬ 
chasing  power  can  be  obtained  only  by  agrements  when  binding 
upon  both  producers  and  processors,  or  by  the  control  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  equally  the  control  of  transportation  that  the  move¬ 
ment  to  market  may  be  in  consonance  with  the  effective  demand. 

We  feel  that  the  initiation  of  measures  designed  to  bring 
parity  of  purchasing  power  for  farm  products  rests  in  and  with 
the  Agricultural  Department  and  that  when  and  as  acceptable 
methods  are  devised  we  will  endeavor  to  secure  the  fullest  co¬ 
operation  to  the  success  thereof. 

3.  (a)  The  Board  and  its  members  will  use  all  reasonable 
efforts  and  procedure  to  the  end  that  the  maximum  retail  price 
to  the  consumer  shall  be  limited  to  a  figure  that  will  not  increase 
the  percentage  of  the  consumer’s  retail  expenditure  for  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  or  products  derived  therefrom,  over  the 
return  to  the  farmer  above  the  percentage  which  was  returned 
to  him  during  the  pre-war  period. 


(b)  The  Board  and  its  members  will  use  all  reasonable  effort 
and  procedure  to  protect  the  consumer  against  profiteering  and 
to  insure  maximum  retail  prices  that  do  not  exceed  normal  rea¬ 
sonable  prices  heretofore  in  effect  by  more  than  is  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  actual  increases  in  the  cost  of  agricultural  commodities 
by  compliance  with  P.  R.  A.  or  by  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
a  Code  of  Fair  Competition  approved  by  the  President,  and 
processing  and  other  taxes  pursuant  to  the  A.  A.  Act. 

(c)  That  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  and  other  Federal  legislation  covering  foodstuffs  or  the 
purchase  of  raw  agricultural  commodities  will  be  strictly  ob¬ 
served. 

(d)  Whenever  it  is  deemed  advisable  by  the  industry,  com¬ 
missions  and  handling,  storage,  financing  and  similar  charges 
for  services  within  the  control  of  the  industry  will  be  regulated 
to  the  end  that  proper  protection  will  be  given  to  the  producer 
and  the  consumer. 

4.  That  a  schedule  of  fair  trade  practices  for  the  members 
of  the  industry  shall  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
its  members  and  for  protecting  the  producers  and  consumers 
from  unfair  competitive  practices. 

5.  (a)  That  the  industry  will  observe  the  mandatory  labor 
requirements  of  the  N.  I.  R.  Act  but  that,  without  in  any  way 
attempting  to  qualify  or  modify  by  interpretations  the  require¬ 
ments  of  said  Act,  employers  in  this  industry  may  exercise  their 
right  to  select  or  advance  employees  on  the  basis  of  individual 
merit  without  regard  to  membership  or  non-membership  in  any 
organization. 

(b)  Requirements  as  to  maximum  hours,  minimum  wages, 
and  other  conditions  of  employment  to  be  negotiated  in  the 
formal  hearings  conducted  by  A.  A.  A.,  with  participation  by 
N.  R.  A.  representatives  as  provided  in  the  Presidential  order 
transferring  said  code  to  the  A.  A.  A.,  such  hearings  thus  pro¬ 
tecting  the  interests  of  farm  producers  and  consumers. 

6.  (a)  The  establishment  by  each  industry  of  a  supervisory 
body  properly  representative  of  the  industry,  with  the  right  of 
participation  by  representatives  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Major  policies  adopted  by  this  body  to  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  or  his  representatives  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  procedure  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  as  to 
matters  arising  under  a  code  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  ap¬ 
propriate  Governmental  authorities.  This  supervisory  board 
will  consult  with  the  representatives  of  consumers  and  pro¬ 
ducers  as  the  interests  of  either  or  both  may  be  involved. 

(b)  Provision  for  the  filing  of  such  reports  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  as  he  may  be  authorized  by  law  to  require 
and  such  other  reports  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  A.  A.  A. 
and  the  industry  as  necessary  to  effect  the  purposes  of  the  A.  A. 
Act  in  the  conduct  or  regulation  of  the  industry,  all  information 
obtained  to  remain  the  confidential  information  of  the  Secretary. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  C.  M.  Chester. 


Analysis  of  the  points  of  agreement  and  difference  in  the 
two  letters  shows  that  in  general,  the  Food  Industries  Advis¬ 
ory  Board  agrees  in  principle  with  the  suggestions  made  in  Mr. 
Peek’s  letter  of  August  26,  but  in  most  instances  conditions  its 
agreement  with  exceptions  or  limitations  more  favorable  to  the 
food  industry.  In  no  instance  are  these  exceptions  or  limita¬ 
tions  so  broad  as  to  destroy  the  principle.  It  should,  however, 
be  particularly  noted  that  industry  conditions  its  efforts  to 
establish  parity  prices  to  the  farmer  upon  action,  to  be  initiated 
by  the  Department  adequate  to  control  production  and  trans¬ 
portation  so  that  movement  to  market  “may  be  in  consonance 
with  effective  demand.” 

The  analysis  shows  that  the  board  endorses  and  supports  the 
general  objectives  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and  ex¬ 
presses  complete  sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

The  boai’d  pledges  itself  to  secure  the  active  cooperation  of 
the  industry  in  obtaining  pre-war  prices.  The  board  states, 
however,  that  joint  action  of  the  producer  and  industry  is 
necessary,  the  producer  to  cooperate  through  eliminating  excess 
production.  The  board  further  states  (1)  that  the  initiative  in 
measures  to  restore  parity  prices  rests  with  the  Department  of 
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Agriculture,  placing  particular  emphasis  upon  measures  for  the 
control  of  production  and  of  transportation  to  market,  and  (2) 
that  when  and  as  acceptable  methods  are  devised  members  of 
the  board  will  endeavor  to  secure  the  fullest  cooperation  for 
the  success  thereof. 

The  board  states  that  its  members  will  use  all  reasonable 
efforts  and  procedure  to  maintain  the  percentage  limitation  and 
to  protect  the  consumer  against  profiteering.  As  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  retail  prices  in  effect  on  July  1,  1933,  they  substitute 
maximum  retail  prices  that  do  not  exceed  normal  reasonable 
prices  heretofore  in  effect  by  more  than  the  amounts  necessi¬ 
tated  by  the  three  items  in  the  suggestion. 

It  was  suggested  that  provisions  should  be  included  requiring 
the  observance  of  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  and  other  Federal  standard  legislation  together  with 
such  additional  requirements  of  similar  character  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  might  from  time  to  time  find  necessary  to 
protect  the  consumer  or  producer. 

The  board  agrees  with  the  first  portion  of  the  suggestion  but 
eliminates  the  reference  to  “additional  requirements  of  similar 
character.” 

It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Peek  that  service  charges  should  be 
regulated  to  the  end  of  protecting  the  producer  and  consumer. 

The  board  agrees  to  the  suggestion  of  such  regulation  “when¬ 
ever  it  is  deemed  advisable  by  the  industry.” 

It  was  suggested  by  the  Administrator  that  a  schedule  of  fair 
trade  practices  should  be  adopted  to  protect  members  of  the 
industry  from  unfair  competitive  practices  if  the  adoption  of 
such  fair  trade  practices  would  substantially  increase  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  industry  and  reduce  the  costs  of  distribution. 

The  board  agrees  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  schedule  not  only 
for  the  protection  of  its  members  but  also  for  the  protection  of 
producers  and  consumers,  but  omits  the  limitation  that  the 
practices  be  of  such  character  that  they  will  substantially  in¬ 
crease  the  efficiency  of  the  industry  and  reduce  the  costs  of 
distribution. 

The  board  agrees  to  inclusion  of  the  mandatory  labor  require¬ 
ments,  subject,  however,  to  the  merit  clause  limitation. 

It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Peek  that  provisions  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  supervisory  body  by 
the  industry  subject  to  certain  limitations  as  to  representation 
of  producers  and  consumers  and  certain  limitations  as  to  gov¬ 
ernment  control. 

The  Board  agrees  to  the  suggestion  and  the  limitations,  except 
that  in  lieu  of  the  due  representation  on  the  supervisory  body  of 
producers  and  consumers  where  their  interests  are  involved,  the 
Board  states  .that  the  supervisory  body  will  consult  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  consumers  and  producers. 

It  was  suggested  that  provision  should  be  included  for  fur¬ 
nishing  of  reports  and  examination  of  books  for  verification  pur¬ 
poses,  all  information  to  remain  confidential  information  of  the 
Secretary. 

In  agreeing  to  this  suggestion  the  analysis  in  concluding 
shows,  the  Board  limits  the  reports  to  those  which  the  Secretary 
“may  be  authorized  by  law  to  require  and  such  other  reports  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  industry  and  that  are  necessary  to  effect 
the  purpose  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  in  the  conduct 
£;nd  regulation  of  the  industry.” 

Mr.  Peek  said  he  sees  possibilities  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  the  exchange  of  views. 

In  order  to  show  the  great  magnitude  of  the  industries  in¬ 
volved,  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Food  Industries  Advisory 
Committee  and  the  industries  they  represent  is  appended. 

Earl  D.  Babst,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  American  Sugar  Re¬ 
fining  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  James  F.  Bell,  President, 
General  Mills,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Colby  M.  Chester,  Presi¬ 
dent,  General  Foods  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Gordon  C. 
Corbaley,  President,  American  Institute  of  Food  Distribution, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  J.  S.  Crutchfield,  President,  American  Fruit 
Growers,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  R.  R.  Deupree,  President,  The 
Procter  &  Gamble  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Arthur  C.  Dor- 
rance.  President,  Campbell  Soup  Company,  Camden,  N.  J.;  S.  M. 
Flickinger,  President,  S.  M.  Flickinger  Company,  Inc.,  Buffalo, 


N.  Y. ;  A.  F.  Goodwin,  Chairman  of  Board,  First  National  Stores, 
Inc.,  Somerville,  Mass.;  John  A.  Hartford,  President,  The  Great 
A.  &  P.  Tea  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Howard  Heinz,  Presi¬ 
dent,  H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  A.  T.  Johnson, 
President,  The  Borden  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Francis  E. 
Kamper,  President,  C.  J.  Kamper  Grocery  Company,  Atlanta, 
Ga.;  Joseph  H.  Kline,  Housom-Kline  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
M.  Lee  Marshall,  Chairman  of  Board,  Continental  Baking  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Wm.  M.  D.  Miller,  President,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Grocers  Association,  Allentown,  Pa.;  G.  M.  Moffett, 
President,  Corn  Products  Refining  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
John  M.  Morey,  President,  Morey  Mercantile  Company,  Denver, 
Colo.;  Albert  H.  Morrill,  President,  The  Kroger  Grocery  and 
Baking  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Walworth  Pierce,  President, 
S.  S.  Pierce  Company,  Boston,  Mass.;  Frederic  S.  Snyder,  Insti¬ 
tute  of  American  Meat  Packers,  Boston,  Mass.;  Sylvan  L.  Stix, 
Vice-President,  Seeman  Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York  City;  John 
Stuart,  President,  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.;  G.  F. 
Swift,  President,  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Samuel  Zemurray, 
Managing  Director,  United  Fruit  Company,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Charles  C.  Teague,  President,  California  Fruit  Growers  Com¬ 
pany,  Santa  Paula,  Calif.;  Roy  E.  Tomlinson,  President,  Na¬ 
tional  Biscuit  Company,  New  York  City;  Karl  Triest,  President, 
Haas  Baruch  &  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Fred  Wolferman, 
President,  Fred  Wolferman,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Leonard  E. 
Wood,  President,  California  Packing  Corporation,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.;  F.  Clay  Williams,  Vice-President,  R.  J.  Reynolds 
&  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.;  William  F.  Heide,  President, 
Henry  Heide,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
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WILT  RESISTANT 

ALASKA  PEAS 

Pure  Bred  Selected  Stocks 

We  have  a  moderate  surplus  of  1933 
crop  Maryland  and  Alcross  strains  to 
offer  for  spot  or  future  delivery. 

Our  planting  stocks  of  ALASKA  PEAS 
are  all  Fully  Resistant  to  Wilt.  This 
is  a  vital  feature  to  most  canners  in  the 
older  canning  sections. 

We  also  grow  a  full  line  of  other  Can¬ 
ners  Seed  PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN, 
TOMATO,  PICKLE,  BEET.  etc. 

We  solicit  your  inquiries  jor 
Pure  Bred  Canners  Seeds. 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


The  problems  confronting  canners  are  many  and 
varied.  Still,  the  industry  as  a  whole  has  been 
favored  by  Providence  and  the  A.  A.  A.  There  is 
little  question  of  this  being  a  fact.  In  contrast  read  a 
portion  of  a  letter  under  recent  date  from  a  manufac¬ 
turer  in  another  line.  It  can  be  said  in  explanation 
that  the  manufacturer  had  been  urged  to  spend  not 
over  $500.00  for  sales-development  work  in  a  territory 
where  more  total  volume  of  sale  might  be  secured  than 
is  being  booked  in  all  other  territories  at  present. 

There  are  so  many  angles  in  this  letter  which  are 
worth  commenting  on  I  will  reproduce  it. 

"Your  letter  of  September  19th  hai^  been  given  careful 
thought.  Considering  the  ridiculous  prices  at  which  we  are 
forced  to  sell  our  product  now  under  present  co7iditio7is,  we 
rather  feel  it  would  be  a  mistake  and  an  unprofitable  ven¬ 
ture  to  try  new  markets  of  any  great  size.  Goods  intro¬ 
duced  at  a  figure  much  lower  than  can  probably  be  main¬ 
tained  for  the  balance  of  the  season  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
accomplish  any  real  results  from  the  standpoint  of  perma¬ 
nent  sales,  because  the  moment  the  price  is  raised  the 
spread  bettveen  our  product  and  tvhat  we  may  refer  to  as 
advertised  brands  is  less  this  season  than  it  has  been  at 
any  time  within  the  past  ten  years  or  longer.  Such  a  con¬ 
dition  will  naturally  discourage  the  sale  of  unadvertised 
brands  in  large  markets,  which  markets  are  always  partial 
to  advertised  goods,  especially  when  sold  at  anywheres  near 
the  price  of  unadvertised  brands.  All  things  considered 
we  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  on  our  jjart  to  attempt  any¬ 
thing  at  present.” 

I  have  said  our  trade  is  favored  by  Providence  and 
the  A.  A.  A.  Not  so  this  other  industry  which  finds 
itself  forced  to  sell  package  goods  at  prices  not  war¬ 
ranted  by  any  condition  except  competition.  Some 
one  has  said  that  the  canning  business  is  one  in  which 
the  operator  stays  in  business  year  after  year,  praying 
that  Providence  will  ruin  the  crops  of  his  competitor 
and  leave  his  unscathed.  Thus  showing  him  a  nice 
profit  on  his  pack.  Tough  as  it  is.  Old  Dame  Nature 
has  done  about  that  this  season  and  we  find  no  reason 
why  any  canner  with  unsold  stocks  should  sell  them 
except  at  a  profit. 

Please  re-read  this  letter,  however,  and  note  words 
of  wisdom. 

“Goods  introduced  at  a  figure  much  lower  than  can  prob¬ 
ably  be  maintained  for  the  balance  of  the  season  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  accomplish  any  real  results  from  the  standpoint  of 
permanent  sales,  because  the  moment  the  price  is  raised  the 
product  is  placed  entirely  in  another  class.” 


How  we  have  urged  our  readers  in  the  past  to  stop 
sacrificing  profits  for  the  mere  sake  of  moving  goods 
and  how  some  wish  today  they  had  followed  this  ad¬ 
vice!  Whatever  the  urge  or  reason,  any  canner  who 
sells  his  pack  this  fall  without  profit  has  only  himself 
to  blame.  Of  course,  I  am  referring  now  to  the  packer 
of  quality  who  has  packed  quality  this  season  as  al¬ 
ways.  If  you  have  attempted  the  impossible,  if  you 
have  stretched  your  yield  in  cans  per  ton,  woe  is  me, 
you’ll  wind  up  the  season  behind  the  eight  ball  as 
usual ! 

Some  of  you  smaller  canners  have  been  experienc¬ 
ing  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  just  what  our 
correspondent  refers  to.  You  are  finding  less  and 
less  spread  between  your  unknown  brand  and  those  of 
larger,  better  known  packers.  You  have  been  finding 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  sell  your  output  when  known 
goods  are  to  be  disposed  of.  Why  not  take  a  lesson 
from  this  fact,  sell  at  a  profit  this  season  but  spend  a 
little  in  starting  the  establishment  of  your  labels  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  consumer.  There  is  no  time 
like  the  present  for  doing  this. 

Up  in  one  of  the  Northern  States  is  a  packer  who 
.started  packing  a  specialty.  Countless  imitators  have 
followed,  his  sales  are  not  what  they  used  to  be.  Cur¬ 
tailed  production  has  had  something  to  do  with  this 
but  not  everything.  In  1932.  this  packer  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  attach  to  his  organization  an  employee 
known  throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States.  Condiiiop.^  did  not  look  favorable  at  that  time, 
the  packer  went  on  as  he  had  been  doing  but  promised 
himself  to  make  the  necessary  addition  to  his  sales 
force  another  season  if  conditions  were  right.  In 
1933,  the  pack  is  curtailed,  conditions  are  not  right 
but  another  season,  if  things  are  right  he  will  surely 
step  up  his  .sales  activity.  I  often  think  we  sell  condi¬ 
tions  and  not  canned  foods.  Conditions  were  none  too 
favorable  when  Gerber  started  packing  strained  vege¬ 
tables  for  infant  feeding,  others  had  preceded  him  in 
the  field,  the  product  was  little  known.  Look  at  Ger¬ 
ber’s  business  today.  Conditions  or  no  conditions, 
.sales  are  mounting.  That  company  had  courage  to 
.start  identifying  its  products  in  the  minds  of  consum¬ 
ers,  conditions  or  no  conditions. 
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If  you  make  no  attempt  to  increase  consumer  de¬ 
mand  for  your  products,  at  least  be  as  honest  as  is  our 
correspondent.  Admit  that  “Large  markets  are  al¬ 
most  always  partial  to  advertised  goods,  especially 
when  sold  at  anywhere  near  the  price  of  unadyertised 
brands.” 

Lacking  much  money  if  any,  with  which  to  start 
establishing  your  brands  this  year,  faced  with  a  less¬ 
ened  pack,  you  can  still  start  toward  making  the 
housewives  of  your  trading  area  remember  your 
brand.  In  other  articles  we  have  made  countless  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  how  you  can  do  this  in  a  small  way  and 
still  be  advertising. 

Forget  all  those,  if  you  will  and  you  can  still  start 
this  identification  process  if  fortunate.  Some  food 
manufacturers  are  already  doing  it. 

Urge  your  brokers  to  contract  wagon  jobbers,  cheese 
and  mayonnaise  distributors.  Such  wholesalers  are 
not  burdened  with  countless  lines,  their  customers  are 
accustomed  to  buying  often  in  small  quantities  and  to 
aggressively  merchandising  products  sold  by  such  job¬ 
bers.  To  most  readily  sell  such  distributors,  you  must 
have  a  product  of  high  quality,  attractively  labeled 
and  priced  to  allow  the  handler  at  wholesale  a  better 
margin  of  profit  than  you  have  been  accustomed  to  see¬ 
ing  the  wholesale  grocer  receive.  Follow  these  dis¬ 
tributors  closely,  make  friends  of  their  route  men,  be 
liberal  with  samples  and  you  will  be  well  pleased  with 
the  sales  volume  you  will  build  on  a  profitable  basis. 
While  I  have  said  you  can  build  continuing  sales  by 
such  means  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  provide  salesmen 
or  route  men  with  receipe  leaflets,  counter  display 
cards  or  store  hangers  if  you  have  them  available. 
Even  without  any  of  these,  however,  you  will  get  at¬ 
tention  given  to  your  products  by  the  distributors  sales 
force  and  sales  arguments  advanced  to  retailers  by 
them  that  you  have  forgotten!  could  be  obtained 
through  the  distribution  channels  usually  available  to 
canners.  You  may  not  find  it  easy  to  sell  your  line  to 
wagon  distributors  but  your  sales  and  profits  will  in¬ 
crease  as  you  do  so. 


A  GLANCE  AT  HOW  GOODS  ARE  MOVING 

The  Wisconsin  Canners  Association  issues  the  only 
definite  reports  on  sales  and  shipments,  and  these 
serve  to  show  how  the  goods  are  moving,  and  also 
how  shipments  are  keeping  pace  with  sales.  The  point 
is  important  as  evidencing  low  stocks  in  dealers’  hands 
and  need  of  frequent  replenishment. 

In  its  report  covering  sales  from  September  2  to  9th, 
it  gives : 

SUMMARY  OF  CONFIRMATIONS 


Cases 

Alaska  Peas . 19,586 

Sweet  Peas . 36,950 

Wax  Beans .  150 

Green  Beans .  490 


Total  confirmations  of  the  above  report . 57,176 


L 


The  week  of  September  9-16  showed: 

Cases 

Alaska  Peas . 26,475 

Sweet  Peas . 17,480 

Corn  .  1,949 

Green  Beans .  1,080 

Wax  Beans .  377 

Beets  . 1,230 


Total  confirmations  of  the  above  report . 48.591 

SUMMARY  OF  SHIPMENTS 
Week  September  2-9:  Cases 

Alaska  Peas . 17,749 

Sweet  Peas . 26,687 

Corn  .  1,675 

Wax  Beans .  150 

Green  Beans .  475 

Shipped  on  Future  Contracts . 20,695 

Shipped  on  Spot  Sales . 26,041 


Total  Shipments  of  Above  Report . 46,736 

Week  September  9-16:  Cases 

Alaska  Peas . 46,544 

Sweet  Peas . 27,283 

Corn  .  1,899 

Wax  Beans .  377 

Green  Beans .  1,043 

Shipped  on  Future  Contracts . 40,458 

Shipped  on  Spot  Salees . 36,688 


Total  Shipments  of  Above  Report . 77,146 


Do  your  own  figuring ! 

A  statistical  report  shows  less  than  three  million 
cases  of  peas  of  all  kinds  in  Wisconsin  on  September 
1st. 


WHERE  WHOPPERS  BREED 

“Can  any  of  you,”  the  teacher  asked,  “tell  me  what 
‘amphibious’  means,  and  give  a  sentence  to  illustrate?” 

A  bright  little  Negro  held  up  his  hand.  “I  know, 
sah !  It’s  fibbing.  Mos’  fish  stories  am  fibious!” 


NEW  PRICES  ARE  IN  EFFECT 


on  the  TOWSEND 
Strins  Bean  Cutter. 

It  will  pay  you  to 
set  our  current  quota¬ 
tion. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated. ^  You  cure  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale —  Machinery 


FOR  SALE- 

1  475  gallon  Pfaudler  Glass  Lined  Tank 

2  360  gallon  Pfaudler  Glass  Lined  Tanks 

1  80  gallon  Copper  Jacketed  Kettle 

2  150  gallon  Copper  Jacketed  Kettles 

1  Olney  Pea  and  Lima  Bean  Washer  with  one  extra 
screen  for  Lima  Beans 

1  Ayars  Plunger  Filler  for  No.  2  and  No.  2h  cans 
1  Ayars  Perfection  Filler  with  no  can,  no  fill  at¬ 
tachment,  good  as  new 
4  Sets  Copper  Coils 
1  Solder  Hand  Pack  Filler 
1  No.  3  Ideal  Stencil  Cutter 
1  Indiana  Pulper 
1  Kerns  Finisher 

3  40  X  72  Retorts 

12  Double  Bailed  Crates 
1  Robins  Steam  Hoist 
1  Hand  Operated  Knapp  Labeller  and  Boxer 
1  20  Horse  Steam  Engine 
1  40  Horse  Steam  Engine 
1  Huntley  Shaker  Grader 
1  15  ft.  Monitor  Blancher 
1  Monitor  Whirlpool  Washer 

A  considerable  amount  of  dimensions  1-3/16”  and 

1-15/16”  shafting 

Several  Pulleys  and  Hangers. 

Address  Box  A-1934  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Bargains  in  canning  equipment  of  all 
kinds.  Send  for  our  list  of  used  and  rebuilt  machines. 
Be  sure  to  state  products  and  operations  for  which 
you  need  equipment. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


Wanted  —  Machinery 


WANTED — One  Ayars  No.  10  Pea  and  Bean  Filler;  One 
Sterling  Potato  and  Beet  Peeler;  One  Sterling  Dicer. 
Late  models  wanted.  State  how  long  used,  condition, 
and  best  price. 

Address  Box  A-1935  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  pickles,  condiments  and  kraut.  Have  thorough  experience 
in  the  salting,  processing,  coring  and  canning  of  pickles;  the 
manufacture  and  canning  of  Kraut;  and  the  making  of  condi¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds.  Have  also  had  sales  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1930  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  corn,  stringbeans,  apples,  etc.  Best  of  references.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  37  years  old.  Will  go  anywhere. 

F.  P.  Turner,  West  Farmington,  Me. 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

For  Fruits,  Vegetables, 
Seafoods,  etc. 

WE  ARE  MANUFACTURERS 

—  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  — 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  18,  1927;  1,655,398,  Jan.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 


LAP  END  paste:  {No.  398  Prepared) 

For  a  smooth  lap  on  labels  which  are  heavy  or  stiff,  slightly  varnished, 
exceptionally  thin  stock.  Operates  perfectly  by  hand  or  machine. 

The  F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

Fbere  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


THE  LONG  WAY  ’ROUND 

A  four-year-old  boy  was  asked  by  an  elderly  visitor 
what  his  name  was. 

“Jacky,”  replied  the  boy. 

“But  have  you  no  other  name?”  asked  the  visitor. 

“No,”  replied  the  boy. 

“But  what  is  your  father’s  name?” 

“Daddy.” 

“No,  no;  hasn’t  he  another  name?  What  does  your 
mummy  call  him?” 

“Fathead.” 

DIDN’T  KNOW  THE  PASSWORD 

Lecturer :  “Of  course,  you  all  know  what  the  inside 
of  a  corpuscle  is  like.” 

Chairman :  “Most  of  us  do,  but  you’d  better  explain 
it  for  the  benefit  of  them  as  have  never  been  inside 


An  early  morning  customer  in  an  optician’s  shop  was 
a  young  woman  with  a  determined  air.  She  addressed 
the  first  salesman  she  saw.  “I  want  to  look  at  a  pair 
of  eyeglasses,  sir,  of  extra  magnifying  power.” 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  replied  the  salesman ;  “something  very 
strong?” 

“Yes,  sir.  While  visiting  in  the  country  I  made  a 
very  painful  blunder  which  I  never  want  to  repeat.” 

“Indeed!  Mistook  a  stranger  for  an  acquaintance?” 

“No,  not  exactly  that;  I  mistook  a  bumblebee  for  a 
blackberry.” 

PAGE  DOCTOR  FREUD 

“My  husband  is  crazy  about  me.  He  says  such  nice 
things  in  his  sleep,  but  he  always  calls  me  by  the 
wrong  name.” 

COCK-EYED  ART 

“How  do  you  account  for  your  success  as  a  futuristic 
painter?” 

“1  use  a  model  with  the  hiccoughs.” 


OR  A  STOP  SIGN 

“Now,”  said  the  super-salesman,  “this  instrument 
turns  green  if  the  liquor  is  good — red  if  it  is  bad.” 

“Sorry,  but  I’m  color-blind,”  apologized  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  “Got  anything  with  a  gong  on  it?” 


Fills  any  size  of  Can — full  or  Topped  off. 

Tip  governs  Head  Space. 

Steam  Coil  keeps  liquid  hot. 

Automatic  Valves — flow  stops  when  cans  stop. 
Speed — any  number  of  Cans  Per  Minute. 

Dimensions:  34  ”  high  from  Conveyor  or  Disc. 
Width  and  Length  20  ”  . 

Drip  Pan  Catches  spill — Pump  returns  spill  to 
tank. 

Drip  Pan  and  Pump  extra — Have  to  be  made  to 
suit  Can  Conveyor. 

Float  Valve  Tank  &  Valves  of  Brass  or  Bronze. 
Fits  in  any  line. 

Will  give  good  Vacuum  if  liquid  is  filled  hot. 
Fool  Proof — Low  Cost — No  Upkeep. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  ClutcheSf  Timers ^ 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Cannera  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 


^  • 
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NOW  only 
$5.00 

In  line  with  the  times,  the  price  of 

A  Complete  Course  In  Canning 


has  been  cut  in  half — to  $5.00  per  copy  cash  with  the 
order,  postage  paid.  This  is*  the  same  book  in  every 
respect — complete  contents,  same  binding — exactly 
the  same  edition  as  sold  regularly  @  $10.00. 

This  is  the  one  book  of  authorative  instruction  and 
formulae  recognized  by  the  food  preserving  industry 
of  the  world;  has  had  a  world-wide  distribution, 
playing  a  full  part  in  the  development  of  commercial 
canning,  preserving,  pickling,  condiment  making, 
sauces  etc.,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

We  are  lead  to  this  new  price  because  we  promised 
and  had  expected  to  have  a  revision  of  the  book  by 
this  time,  but  circumstances  have  prevented  this. 
The  fundamentals  have  not  changed,  nor  can  they; 
some  new  articles,  and  some  new  methods  have  been 
brought  out,  but  they  form  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total. 

Dealers  are  authorized  to  sell  at  this  new  price  from 


now  on. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 


October  2, 1933 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Market  Unchanged — All  Prices  Holding  or  Advancing — Experts 
View  of  Prospects  on  Packs  Not  Yet  Completed — A 
Sample  of  a  Futile  Request. 

Holding — There  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  this 
week  about  the  canned  foods  market.  Prices  are 
holding,  or  advancing,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
to  warrant  lower  prices  on  anything.  Despite  the  bank 
stringency,  and  the  very  definite  statement  on  the 
part  of  the  can  companies  that  they  were  not  and 
would  not  extend  credits  on  cans,  the  canners  have 
made  their  packs  to  the  limit  of  Nature’s  bounty,  and 
another  marvelous  season  goes  on  record.  Fortunate¬ 
ly  for  all  concerned  the  total  output,  in  each  and 
every  item,  is  well  within  the  consumptive  ability  of 
this  season.  Those  who  sold  futures  early  are  not  as 
happy  as  those  who  waited  and  now  have  spots.  Par¬ 
ticularly  are  corn  canners  in  a  happy  mood.  The 
buyers  never  forgot  the  big  pile  of  carry-over  canned 
corn  reported  at  the  first  of  the  year,  and  when  last 
spring  they  were  asked  to  sign  future  contracts,  even 
at  very  low  prices,  they  just  smiled  and  waived  the 
sellers  away.  They  would  buy  corn  during  and  after 
the  canning  season  at  any  price  they  chose  to  pay! 
Now  fancy  corn  has  been  opened  in  the  central  west 
at  $1.10;  and  standard  is  above  80c,  and  the  great 
carry  over  has  practically  disappeared  1  It’s  a  hard 
world,  mates! 

The  central  west  and  out  to  the  Ozarks  are  basking 
in  better  weather  and  a  wonderful  change  in  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  good  canning  tomatoes,  and  they  are  wasting 
no  opportunity.  It  is  too  late,  of  course,  to  catch  up, 
and  there  is  no  chance  of  wrecking  things  by  delug¬ 
ing  the  market  with  canned  tomatoes — not  a  chance. 
But  they  are  enjoying  their  gift.  If  the  tomato  pack 
of  the  country  totals  ten  million  cases  it  will  about 
match  many  opinions,  and  the  canned  corn  output  is 
in  about  the  same  strata.  Peas  did  a  little  better  than 
either  of  these  other  great  staples,  but  the  pea  story 
is  closed  because  the  spot  supply  today  is  down  to  a 
point  that  it  does  not  usually  reach  until  just  before 
new  pea  canning  time.  Wisconsin  reports  less  than 
three  million  cases  of  all  kinds,  sold  and  unsold  in 
canners’  hands,  and  that  is  pretty  nearly  all  the  can¬ 
ned  peas  there  are  in  the  country. 


Beans,  sauer  kraut,  beets,  spinach,  carrots  and  what 
would  you,  are  all  on  the  short  supply  and  prices  high, 
and  going  higher.  Even  canned  pumpkin  is  coming 
marching  up  with  banners  fiying  to  join  the  high  price 
brigade.  Fruits  and  fish  are  there  and  what  is  there 
left  for  the  poor  bargain  hunter  who  is  ever  looking 
for  something  cheap? 

In  a  recent  weekly  market  letter  Wm.  Silver  &  Co., 
Aberdeen,  Md.,  said : 

“We  appreciate  buyers’  reluctance  or  financial 
inability  to  anticipate  their  requirements  beyond 
January  1st,  but  we  feel  extensive  purchases, 
even  though  carried  and  financed  in  public  ware¬ 
house,  would  pay  handsomely.’’ 

And  they’re  right! 

AS  THE  EXPERTS  SEE  IT — Here  is  a  report 
from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
/  \  U.  S.  D.  A.,  dated  September  25th,  received  by 

us  September  27th,  and  covering  the  situation  as  of 
September  15th,  headed :  “General  Summary  of  Can¬ 
ning  Crop  Prospects,’’  and  it  reads: 

The  following  summaries  of  commercial  can¬ 
ning  crop  prospects  refer  to  prospective  produc¬ 
tion  on  September  15.  They  are  based  largely 
upon  information  from  canners  giving  the  pro¬ 
duction  possibilities  of  the  crops  on  or  around 
that  date. 


BEETS — On  an  estimated  planted  acreage 
nearly  25  per  cent  larger  than  the  acreage  grown 
in  1932,  the  1933  probable  production,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  reports  on  condition  and  probable  yield 
on  September  15,  is  15.7  per  cent  less  than  the 
1932  production  and  is  less  than  half  the  3-year 
average  production  for  the  period,  1929-1931.  A 
total  production  of  18,610  tons  is  indicated  by 
September  15  conditions,  compared  with  22,080 
tons  produced  in  1932  and  with  a  3-year  average 
of  40,690  tons  for  the  period,  1929-1931.  As  a 
reflection  of  the  early  season  drought,  indicated 
yields  per  acre  are  unusually  low  in  all  states 
except  Oregon. 


GREEN  LIMA  BEANS — Prospective  produc¬ 
tion  declined  20  per  cent  from  September  1  to 
September  15  as  a  result  of  the  storm  which 
swept  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  and  nearby 
areas.  The  total  indicated  production  for  1933 
is  now  15,231,000  pounds  (shelled)  compared 
with  19,369,000  pounds  produced  in  1932,  and 
with  a  3-year  average  of  27,209,000  pounds  for 
the  period,  1929-1931. 
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CABBAGE  FOR  KRAUT  —  Production  pros¬ 
pects  on  cabbage  for  kraut  declined  slightly  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  September  from  83,560  tons 
on  September  1  to  82,680  tons  on  September  15. 
Production  in  1932  was  151,760  tons;  the  5-year 
average  production  for  the  period  1927-1931  was 
166,880  tons.  Slightly  lower  yields  are  now  indi¬ 
cated  in  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 

SWEET  CORN — Sweet  corn  for  canning  regis¬ 
tered  a  slight  decline  during  the  first  half  of 
September,  as  a  result  of  lower  yields  per  acre 
reported  in  Illinois,  Michigan,  Delaware,  Mary¬ 
land,  and  Pennsylvania.  Damage  from  the  late 
August  storm  in  the  three  latter  States  was  some¬ 
what  more  than  anticipated  on  September  1.  The 
1933  probable  production,  as  indicated  by  reports 
on  condition  and  probable  yields  per  acre  on  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  is  now  estimated  at  397,900  tons  com¬ 
pared  with  386,930  tons  produced  in  1932,  and 
with  a  5-year  average  production  of  630,880  tons 
for  the  period  1927-1931. 

TOMATOES — The  total  indicated  production 
of  tomatoes  for  manufacture,  according  to  Sep¬ 
tember  15  reports  on  condition  and  probable 
yields  per  acre,  is  about  the  same  as  indicated  on 
September  1.  A  total  production  of  949,370  tons 
is  now  indicated  for  1933,  compared  with  1,199,- 
100  tons  produced  in  1932  and  with  a  5-year 
average  of  1,292,400  tons  for  the  period  1927- 
1931.  The  lower  yields  per  acre  reported  in 
Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  were  offset  by 
improved  prospects  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Colorado. 

But  for  utter  futility  we  recommend  this  other 
circular,  received  September  28th: 

“TOMATO  GROWERS  URGED  TO  OBSERVE 
CONTRACTS 

Growers  of  canning  tomatoes  who  are  tempted 
to  break  their  contracts  with  canners  because  of 
the  recent  rise  of  the  open  market  price  were 
urged  September  27,  T933,  by  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  to  keep  their  bar¬ 
gains.  The  Administration  pointed  out  that  the 
canners  have  cooperated  whole-heartedly  in  re¬ 
sponding  to  a  request  of  Charles  J.  Brand,  coad¬ 
ministrator,  for  a  25  per  cent  increase  in  the  price 
paid  to  growers,  and  that  the  growers  should 
bear  this  in  mind.  The  Administration  suggested 
that  should  the  situation  be  reversed  at  some  time 
in  the  future,  the  growers  would  expect  the  can¬ 
ners  to  observe  any  existing  contracts. 

The  present  situation  was  brought  about  by  the 
recent  storm  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Part  of 
the  tomato  crop  was  destroyed,  with  the  result 
that  the  open  market  price  in  some  sections  has 
tended  to  rise  above  the  level  of  the  contract 

price,  even  with  the  25  per  cent  increase  added.” 

*  *  « 

Too  late  for  the  Tri-States  and  other  Eastern  can¬ 
ners;  the  damage  which  prompted  this  increase  has 
been  done.  Elsewhere  the  farmers  will  take  the  occa¬ 
sion  as  further  “farm  relief.” 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Little  Business  Other  Than  Routine — Outlook  Better — Some 
Worry  That  Employment  and  Wages  Are  Not  Keeping  Pace 

With  Price  Advances — New  Prices  Appear — Consumers 
Continue  Their  Steady  Buying. 

New  York,  September  28,  1933. 

ARKET — The  local  canned  foods  market  is 
going  through  a  period  of  consolidation,  to 
borrow  an  old  Army  term,  with  the  majority 
of  distributors  drawing  against  contracts  for  goods 
when  needed  and  little  new  business  outside  of  rou¬ 
tine  movements  reported. 

With  few  canners  pushing  offerings,  even  at  the 
present  advanced  prices,  and  the  lack  of  any  definite 
settlement  of  the  distributors’  and  canners’  code  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  still  under  consideration  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministration,  the  temporary  slackness  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  trade  circles  contend. 

OUTLOOK — With  the  unemployment  total,  already 
sharply  reduced  in  the  past  few  months,  apparently 
due  for  further  sharp  slashes  if  the  moves  of  the 
Administration  to  stir  up  activity  in  the  heavy  trades 
succeed,  the  outlook  for  the  necessary  increase  in 
public  purchasing  power  to  absorb  the  necessarily 
higher  prices  for  canned  foods  has  improved. 

Steps  taken  by  the  Administration  to  stir  up  activ¬ 
ity  in  the  steel  manufacturing  trade  which,  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  would  result  in  the  recall  of  many  thousands 
of  workers  throughout  the  nation  with  the  resultant 
boost  in  payroll  totals  are  heartening  to  canned  foods 
distributors  inasmuch  as  the  bulk  of  the  goods  moved 
into  consumption  goes  into  such  channels. 

PRICES — Prices  in  all  lines  of  canned  foods,  al¬ 
ready  sharply  higher  compared  with  prices  but  a 
comparatively  short  time  ago,  are  headed  higher, 
distributors  agree.  The  first  of  next  year  will  see 
prices  in  many  lines  far  above  those  posted  now  as 
supplies  diminish  and  demand  continues  unabated, 
it  is  freely  conceded. 

Some  pessimistic  factors  in  the  trade  persist  that 
unless  public  purchasing  power  is  enhanced  through 
the  return  of  workers  to  payrolls,  there  is  danger  of 
blocked  distribution  through  the  sheer  inability  of  the 
consumer  to  pay  the  higher  prices.  While  this  pos¬ 
sibility  is  admittedly  true,  it  is  likely  that  the  Admin¬ 
istration’s  re-employment  plans  will  do  much  to  fur¬ 
nish  additional  purchasing  power  to  absorb  these 
advances,  more  optimistic  circles  contend. 

INJUNCTION — Government  action  against  Calis- 
tan  Packers,  Inc.,  of  Modesto,  Calif.,  charging  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  marketing  agreement  in  the  alleged  pack¬ 
ing  of  peaches  in  excess  of  the  alloted  quota  was  post¬ 
poned  until  October  2.  The  hearing  was  originally 
scheduled  for  September  25  in  Federal  District  Court 
in  San  Francisco. 

PEACHES — Administrator  Peek  has  taken  no  fur¬ 
ther  official  action  to  date,  in  his  efforts  to  persuade 
canners  and  distributors  to  revise  early-season  con- 
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tracts  to  conform  with  the  minimum  price  provisions 
of  the  peach  marketing  agreement. 

Movements  here  are  being  consummated  at  the  mini¬ 
mum  level  established  in  the  marketing  agreement 
with  the  exception  of  goods  moving  out  against  con¬ 
tracts  signed  before  the  code  became  effective.  The 
final  settlement  of  this  minimum  price  question  will 
see  increased  interest  in  trading  in  this  department, 
trade  circles  contend. 

With  many  of  the  smaller  independent  canners  un¬ 
able  to  fulfill  their  contracts  due  to  the  fact  that  their 
allotted  quotas  were  less  than  the  amount  contracted, 
many  of  these  factors  have  notified  local  buyers  that 
they  will  cover  to  the  limit  of  their  ability,  then  ob¬ 
tain  the  goods  needed  from  other  packers  and  bill 
at  the  minimum  agreement  price  level. 

TOMATOES — Tri-state  tomatoes  continued  strong 
during  the  week  and  with  the  packing  season  finally 
over  down  South,  prices  seem  definitely  on  an  upward 
price  grade.  The  pack  suffered  severe  damage  from 
extremely  unfavorable  weather  conditions  which 
materially  curtailed  the  total  and  tomatoes  are  in  a 
good  technical  position  to  benefit  from  the  strong 
position  of  the  market  in  general. 

Prices  are  holding  around  recent  levels  although 
with  but  few  offerings  available,  it  continues  mainly 
a  sellers’  market  with  the  final  price  settled  by  the 
canners’  price  ideas. 

CORN — Formal  opening  prices  on  new  pack  for 
Midwest  corn  posted  during  the  week  by  the  corpora¬ 
tion  and  several  other  factors  at  levels  higher  than 
the  present  spot  prices.  Tentative  offerings  on  stand¬ 
ard  corn  range  from  75c  to  80c  for  2s,  factory. 

The  opening  prices  are  as  follows:  fancy  Country 
Gentleman  Is  at  75c;  2s  at  $1,  and  2s,  whole  kernel, 
at  $1.10  with  fancy  Golden  Bantam  at  75c  for  Is; 
$1.05  for  2s,  and  $1.20  for  2s,  whole  kernel,  all  prices 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

The  corporation  posted  tiny  kernel  and  Country 
Gentleman  Del  Monte  and  featured  brands  at  72i/4c 
and  $1.10,  f.  o.  b.  Midwest  factory,  for  11  ounce  and 
2s,  respectively,  shipment  not  later  than  December 
31,  next. 

PUMPKIN — Opening  prices  on  Northwest  canned 
pumpkin  were  released  during  the  week.  The  cor¬ 
poration  posted  2s,  tall,  at  80c;  2V^s,  tall,  at  971/2^. 
and  10s,  tall,  at  $3.20,  f.  o.  b.  Salem  or  dock  Portland, 
Oregon,  shipment  prior  to  December  31,  next. 

Postings  of  other  factors  in  the  Midwest  offer 
pumpkin  at  80c  up  for  2V^s,  with  10s  ranging  from 
$2.85  to  $3,  all  factory. 

SALES — August  and  early  September  sales  of  the 
General  Foods  Corporation  continued  to  improve  over 
the  like  1932  periods,  C.  M.  Chester,  president,  dis¬ 
closed. 

In  addition  to  the  improvement  noted  in  domestic 
sales,  Canadian  and  export  shipments  are  also  run¬ 
ning  far  ahead  of  the  corresponding  period  a  year 
ago. 

DIVIDEND — Directors  of  the  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany  declared  the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $1 
on  the  common  stock  Tuesday.  Payment  will  be  made 
November  15  to  holders  of  record  October  25. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

September  Business  Shows  Falling  Off — Corn  Opens  High — 
Buying  Tomatoes — Pumpkin  Cleaned  Up — Wide  Offerings  of 
Soaked  Peas — Applesauce  Canners  Off  Again — Beets  Holding 
Off — Kraut  Stronger — Fruits  Strong — October  3rd 
Holiday  in  Chicago. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  September  28,  1933. 

EATHER  CONDITIONS— At  one  of  the  Mar¬ 
ionette  shows — down  at  the  Great  Century  of 
Progress — one  of  the  puppets  representing  a 
song  and  dance  girl  of  1893,  comes  out  and  sings — 

I’m  not  too  young 
I’m  not  too  old 
I’m  not  too  gay 
I’m  not  too  bold 

Applying  that  same  ditty  to  the  weather  that  has 
ruled  in  Chicago  and  the  surrounding  States  during 
the  past  week,  one  can  truthfully  say — it  hasn’t  been 
too  hot ;  it  hasn’t  been  too  cold ;  in  fact  it  has  been  just 
right  for  ideal  fall  conditions.  One  night  a  week  or  so 
ago,  we  did  come  near  to  a  frost.  In  fact,  a  light  frost 
did  fall  in  some  of  the  lowlands  but  no  damage  was 
recorded. 

GENERAL  MARKET — Brokers  report  that  the 
September  volume  will  not  be  as  large  as  the  preced¬ 
ing  three  or  four  months.  That’s  only  natural  be¬ 
cause  all  summer  long,  an  advancing  and  strong  mar¬ 
ket  ruled  and  you  know  the  old  adage — everyone  likes 
to  buy  when  prices  are  advancing.  There  are  no  bur¬ 
densome  stocks  and  confidence  rules.  All  in  all,  a 
healthy  situation  prevails. 

CORN — The  outstanding  feature  of  this  market  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  was  the  naming  of  No.  2  tin  fancy 
Illinois  country  gentleman  at  $1.10,  F.  0.  B.  Illinois 
cannery  by  practically  all  of  the  Illinois  corn  canners. 
The  general  thought  in  the  trade  is  that  this  somewhat 
high  opening  will  have  a  good  influence  on  the  lower 
grades  and  that  ruling  prices  today  of  75c  cannery  on 
No.  2  standards  and  80c  on  No.  2  extra  standards  will 
represent  the  low  of  the  market  for  some  time  to  come. 
There  seems  to  be  a  marked  scarcity  of  both  No.  1  tin 
and  No.  10  tin  corn. 

TOMATOES — The  pack  in  Indiana  is  progressing 
nicely  although  the  peak  was  reached  a  few  days  ago 
by  the  majority  of  canners.  Rumor  has  it  that  large 
chain  interests  have  been  heavy  buyers  of  No.  2  tin 
standards  at  85c  Indiana  cannery.  The  quality  of  the 
tomatoes  produced  in  the  section  around  Indianapolis 
and  north  thereof  has  been  exceptionally  fine  this  sea¬ 
son.  The  prevailing  market  today  is : 

No.  2  tins,  standards  85c,  extra  standards  90c;  No. 
21/2  fins,  standards  $1.10,  extra  standards  $1.15;  No. 
10  tins,  standards  $4.25,  extra  standards  $4.50,  F.  0.  B. 
Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  canneries.  No.  10  Puree 
has  sold  as  high  as  $4.25  cannery.  There  seems  to  be 
a  scarcity  of  No.  1  tin  puree  with  standard  grade  quot¬ 
ed  at  45c  cannery  and  fancy  at  521/2C  cannery. 

PUMPKIN — Spots — cleaned  up  to  the  last  can. 
There  has  been  quite  a  scramble  around  Chicago  to 
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buy  spots  but — ^there  are  none  available.  The  new 
packing  from  Southern  Indiana  is  scheduled  to  start 
in  about  a  couple  of  weeks.  The  market  is  firm  and  is 
quoted  today  as  follows:  No.  2  Sel  choice  pumpkin  at 
60c;  No.  21^  Sel  choice  pumpkin  at  80c;  No.  10  Sel 
choice  pumpkin  at  $2.75. 

PEAS — Not  much  doing  in  this  item.  Of  note,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  increased  offerings  by  canners  (who  in  the 
past  have  never  packed)  of  soaked  peas.  No.  2  tin 
soaked  peas  from  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Ar¬ 
kansas,  are  being  quoted  at  75c  delivered  Chicago.  It 
looks  as  if  soaked  peas  have  come  to  stay  even  though 
there  is  considerable  antagonism  prevailing  against 
the  article. 

APPLESAUCE — When  will  those  half  a  dozen  New 
York  State  canners  get  a  little  sense.  Overheard  a 
buyer  ask  that  question  last  week.  As  reported  in  one 
of  your  recent  issues,  opening  prices  were  named  and 
then  followed — special  discounts  both  as  applied  to 
quantity  purchases  as  well  as  time  of  shipment  with 
the  result  that  the  market  is  not  in  that  firm  position 
that  conditions  would  warrant. 

BEETS — Canners  are  approaching  the  pack  with 
great  caution  and  there  is  much  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  sellers  to  name  firm  prices.  As  a  result  trading  has 
narrowed  into  limited  range.  No.  2  Sel  cuts,  however, 
are  available  in  Wisconsin  at  70c  F.  0.  B.  cannery  with 
No.  2V2  Sel  fancy  cuts  at  85c. 

SAUER  KRAUT — Short  acreage  and  a  reduced  yield 
far  below  that  of  last  year,  has  made  for  further 
strength.  No.  21/2  fancy  sauer  kraut  is  quoted  at  $1.10 
F.  0.  B.  Northern  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  cannery 
points. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— Limited  buying  has 
ruled  in  this  market.  Prices  remain  firm  and  the  No. 
2  tin  standard  cut  green  beans  available  from  the  south 
at  70c  cannery  have  not  effected  the  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  holder. 

PACIFIC  COAST  FRUITS — The  peach  code  is  ap¬ 
parently  working  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  larger  can¬ 
ners.  Local  brokers  report  frequent  orders  in  small 
lots.  Pool  cars  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  more 
than  in  the  past.  Pears  out  of  Washington  are  strong 
and  tending  toward  higher  levels.  Apricots  are  more 
than  firm  at  opening  list.  Good  movement  on  the 
entire  fruit  line  is  reported  by  both  the  jobber  and 
chain. 

SWEET  POTATOES — This  being  somewhat  of  a 
seasonable  item,  greater  interest  is  noted.  Rumor  has 
it,  however,  that  there  are  some  sweet  potato  canners 
who  have  not  joined  up  with  the  N.  R.  A.  and  as  a 
result  are  quoting  at  lower  prices  than  the  more  re¬ 
sponsible  and  established  canners.  No  buyer  of  can¬ 
ned  foods  should  purchase  from  any  canner  who  is  not 
a  member  of  the  N.  R.  A. — ^that  seems  to  be  the  thought 
prevailing  throughout  this  entire  market. 

AMERICAN  LEGION  CONVENTION  —  There 
promises  to  be  a  hot  time  in  the  old  town  next  week. 
If  any  of  your  readers,  Mr.  Editor,  were  figuring  on 
coming  to  Chicago  between  October  1st  and  5th,  tell 
them  not  to  do  so.  Then  too,  if  your  readers  do  not 
happen  to  receive  a  reply  to  their  telegrams  or  letters 
that  would  reach  their  brokers  on  Tuesday,  October 


the  3rd,  be  not  surprised  as  that  day  has  been  declared 
a  legal  holiday  by  the  Mayor  of  this  Great  City  and  it 
looks  as  if  all  our  houses  will  be  closed. 

jc 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Shrimp  Packing  Temporarily  Shut  Down — Pickers  on  Strike  in 
Mississippi — Shrimp  Consumption  Increased  With  Sale  of  Beer 
— Oyster  Industry  Looking  Forward  to  Cool  Weather — ^Tongers 
Report  Scarcity  of  Oysters  on  Reefs  of  Mobile  Bay. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  September  28,  1933. 

SHRIMP — The  canning  of  shrimp  in  Alabama  has 
stopped,  as  the  two  factories  of  the  Dorgan-Mc- 
Phillips  Packing  Corporation  which  have  been  in 
operation  in  Bayou  La  Batre  since  the  season  started 
on  August  1,  shut  down  last  week  and  this  leaves  no 
cannery  in  operation. 

However,  the  factory  of  the  A.  H.  Daughdrill  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  completed  and  is  scheduled  to  start 
canning  shrimp  this  week. 

The  report  comes  from  Louisiana  that  some  of  the 
sea  food  factories  there  have  shut  down  and  as  Biloxi, 
Mississippi,  has  not  canned  any  shrimp  in  five  weeks, 
due  to  the  shrimp  pickers  strike,  it  follows  that  the 
shrimp  pack  in  this  section  is  running  in  low  gear. 

It  is  very  sensible  for  the  packers  to  cut  down  pro¬ 
duction,  because  overproduction  is  to  be  guarded 
against  very  zealously  now  or  it  will  interfere  very 
materially  with  the  functioning  of  the  Recovery  Act 
Pascagoula,  Mississippi,  is  canning  a  few  shrimp, 
but  as  they  don’t  have  many  boats  in  operation,  the 
bulk  of  their  business  is  shipping  raw  headless  and 
also  cooked  and  peeled  shrimp. 

One  firm  in  Pascagoula  particularly  has  specialized 
in  cooked  and  peeled  shrimp  for  a  number  of  years  and 
has  built  up  a  good  trade,  but  the  demand  for  fresh 
cooked  and  peeled  shrimp  is  more  or  less  limited  be¬ 
cause  they  have  to  be  handled  very  cautiously,  due  to 
the  fact  that  if  they  are  not  kept  cold  enough,  the 
shrimp  sours  and  if  too  cold,  they  dry  up,  hence  they 
have  to  be  maintained ‘at  a  designated  temperature, 
which  is  not  altogether  practical,  therefore  jobbers  and 
retailers  alike  have  to  go  slow  in  stocking  cooked  and 
peeled  shrimp. 

Some  years  ago,  fresh  cooked  and  peeled  shrimp 
threatened  to  put  the  processed  canned  shrimp  out  of 
business,  and  while  it  made  some  inroads  into  the 
canned  shrimp  trade,  yet  for  reasons  mentioned  above, 
it  has  not  taken  away  any  great  volume  of  business 
from  either  the  raw  headless  shrimp  producers,  nor 
the  processed  canned  shrimp  packers. 

With  the  sale  now  of  the  3.2  beer,  the  consumption  of 
shrimp  has  been  increased  and  this  is  particularly  true 
in  the  Gulf  coast  section  where  the  beer  stands  are 
serving  to  its  patrons  free  shrimp  and  pretzels  with 
beer. 

Canned  shrimp  are  just  as  delicious  and  as  cheap 
as  the  fresh  ones  and  it  is  certainly  no  trouble  to  pre- 
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pare  them,  because  they  come  ready  to  serve,  there¬ 
fore  if  the  inland  cities  are  not  serving  shrimp  with 
beer,  the  same  as  the  coast  towns,  the  inland  beer 
stands  are  certainly  missing  a  good  opportunity  to 
increase  their  sales  as  shrimp  is  a  good  appetizer  for 
beer  and  vice  versa. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1  to  $1.20  per  dozen 
for  No.  1  wet  or  dry  pack,  F.  0.  B.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — Just  when  we  are  all  looking  for  cold 
weather,  here  comes  “The  Pathfinder”  with  an  article 
saying  that  the  next  few  winters  will  be  mild.  The 
article  follows:  “According  to  our  scientists  the  next 
few  winters  will  be  mild  because  of  increasing  sun 
spots.  Very  cold  winters  will  be  experienced  about 
1970  to  1980.” 

Whether  science  is  right  or  wrong,  the  fact  remains 
that  if  the  present  fall  weather  is  any  indication  of 
what  we  are  going  to  get  for  the  winter,  then  winter 
this  year  will  be  plenty  mild. 

Of  course,  no  one  wants  severe  cold  weather,  but  it’s 
too  bad  that  these  scientists  did  not  have  some  way  to 
check  these  sun  spots  now  and  let  folks  in  1970  to  1980 
get  them,  which  they  would  surely  appreciate. 

Oysters  require  cold  weather  to  get  in  condition  and 
also  to  sell,  therefore  a  light  consumption  of  oysters 
is  to  be  expected  in  a  mild  winter.  Nevertheless,  as 
the  scientific  article  in  “The  Pathfinder”  is  limited  to 
one  paragraph  and  does  not  give  the  temperatures 
expected,  things  may  not  turn  out  as  bad  for  the 
oyster  industry  as  the  prediction  of  mild  winter  might 
indicate  if  it  is  not  too  mild. 

Severe  cold  weather  is  more  hazardous  to  the  oyster 
industry  than  a  mild  winter,  because  it  stops  produc¬ 
tion  altogether,  so  let’s  take  consolation  in  the  fact 
that  if  we’re  not  privileged  to  select  our  weather  and 
order  a  moderate  winter,  by  all  means  let  us  have  the 
mild  one. 

The  tongers  that  have  worked  the  Alabama  oyster 
reefs  this  season  report  that  oysters  are  scarce  in  Mo¬ 
bile  Bay,  but  there  have  not  been  enough  boats  out 
working  the  different  reefs  to  fully  determine  this. 

jt 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Orders  Confirmed  at  Opening  Prices — Opening  Prices  on  Toma¬ 
toes — Pineapple  Shows  Heavy  Consumption — Off  Quality 
Salmon  Disturbing  Market — More  News  of  the  Peach  Suit — 
Lots  of  Strikes. 

San  Francisco,  September  28,  1933. 

CONFIRMED— Opening  prices  on  California  can¬ 
ned  fruits  have  been  well  received  by  the  trade 
and  there  has  been  a  general  confirmation  of 
orders  placed  earlier,  along  with  a  plentiful  sprinkling 
of  new  business.  In  some  lines,  opening  prices  are 
acknowledged  by  buyers  to  be  below  expectations  and 
there  is  an  anticipation  that  higher  prices  must  rule 
later  in  the  season  if  consumption  shows  signs  of  being 
at  all  favorable.  These  are  the  days  when  canners  us¬ 


ually  have  their  weather  eye  on  sales  and  watch  but 
little  else,  but  this  year  attention  is  being  riveted  on 
factors  behind  the  business  considered  more  important 
than  the  mere  matter  of  making  immediate  sales.  Packs 
have  been  cut  down  in  most  instances  to  levels  that 
practically  insure  their  movement  but  with  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  N.  R.  A.,  the  A.  A.  A.  and  the  multitude  of 
new  agencies,  canners  are  fully  employed  in  keeping 
pace  with  new  developments  and  in  keeping  out  of 
trouble. 

TOMATOES — Tentative  opening  prices  on  Del 
Monte  and  other  featured  brands  of  tomatoes  were 
brought  out  during  the  week  by  the  California  Packing 
Corporation.  The  tomato  market  is  very  strong,  with 
the  old  pack  largely  moved,  and  of  late  there  has  been 
quite  an  insistent  demand  on  the  part  of  the  trade  for 
prices  on  the  new  pack.  The  prices  quoted  are  for 
shipment  prior  to  December  31,  1933,  and  are  guar¬ 
anteed  against  the  firm’s  formal  opening  list.  Prices 
on  Del  Monte  and  featured  brand  solid  pack  are: 


No.  1  Tall  Tins . $  .971/0 

No.  2  Tall  Tins .  1.25 

No.  21/0  Tins . ’ .  1.60 

No.  10'  Tins .  5.25 

Prices  on  tomatoes  with  puree  from  trimmings  are : 

No.  1  Tall  Tins . $  .70 

No.  2  Tall  Tins . 85 

No.  214  Tins .  1.10 

No.  10  Tins .  4.00 


PINEAPPLE — The  manner  in  which  Hawaiian 
pineapple  has  gone  into  consumption  since  the  first  of 
the  year  is  proving  not  only  gratifying  to  the  interests 
directly  concerned  but  rather  surprising,  too.  Prices 
for  months  have  been  kept  ahead  of  the  ratio  usually 
maintained  with  other  fruits  but  this  seems  to  have 
stimulated  the  demand,  rather  than  otherwise.  Total 
shipments  of  the  canned  product  from  the  Islands  from 
January  1  to  August  31  this  year  have  been  6,882,000 
cases,  as  compared  with  5,050,000  cases  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  time  last  year.  Shipments  during  August 
this  year  totaled  1,567,000  cases,  is  against  381,000 
cases  in  August,  1932. 

SALMON — About  the  weakest  item  in  Coast  canned 
foods  seems  to  be  salmon,  but  this  is  by  no  means  true 
of  all  items  in  the  salmon  list.  Fancy  fish  seem  to  be 
well  held  but  a  lot  of  off -grades  seem  to  be  cropping  up 
at  prices  which  are  proving  disturbing.  Some  is  being 
offered  as  old  pack  and  rather  sharp  reductions,  espe¬ 
cially  such  items  as  Blue  Backs,  Quinalts,  and  the  like. 
It  is  not  believed  that  the  holdings  of  fish  of  this  kind 
are  at  all  extensive,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  affect 
prices  quite  generally.  It  will  be  remembered  that  last 
year,  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  packing  season, 
prices  underwent  some  serious  fluctuations  and  part  of 
the  pack  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  packers  at  very  low 
prices..  The  present  situation  does  not  resemble  that 
of  a  year  ago  to  any  marked  extent  and  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  see  that  price  cutting  does  not  reach  the 
general  stage. 

THE  A.  A.  A.  SUIT — One  of  the  outstanding  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  coast  has  been  the  bringing  in  California 
of  the  first  suit  anywhere  in  the  country  to  enforce  the 
( Continued  on  page  25) 
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WHOLESALE  GROCERS  ADVISED  TO  CO-OPER¬ 
ATE  WITH  EASTMAN  IN  FREIGHT  SURVEY 

OMMENTING  upon  the  questionnaire  recently 
sent  to  wholesale  grocers  by  Joseph  B.  Eastman, 
Federal  co-ordinator  of  Transportation  asking 
certain  data  from  shippers  and  receivers  of  merchan¬ 
dise  freight,  Judge  Edgar  Watkins,  legal  adviser  of 
the  National-American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association, 
advises  all  wholesale  grocers  to  co-ordinate  with  Mr. 
Eastman. 

“The  Emergency  Railroad  Transportation  Act  of 
1933,  approved  June  14,  last,  is  part  of  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  legislation  of  the  Congress  and  has  the  broad  pur¬ 
pose  of  aiding  in  the  reorganization  of  railroads  to  the 
end  that  they  can  serve  the  public  better  and  more  eco¬ 
nomically,”  Judge  Watkins  pointed  out. 

“Section  4  of  Title  1  of  that  Act  states  broadly  the 
purposes  thereof,  sub-paragraph  (3)  of  which  reads: 
‘To  provide  for  the  immediate  study  of  other  means  of 
improving  conditions  surrounding  transportation  in 
all  its  forms  and  the  preparation  of  plans  therefor.’ 

“Section  6  of  the  said  Title  authorizes  the  Coordi¬ 
nator,  in  sub-paragraph  (a)  to  obtain  information 
from  carriers  and  in  sub-paragraph  (b)  to  conduct 
general  investigations.  On  these  general  investiga¬ 
tions  witnesses  could  be  compelled  to  attend,  produce 
books  and  testify.  ,  , 

“Section  13  of  this  Title,  among  other  things,  directs 
the  co-ordinator  to  submit  to  the  Commission,  which 
is  to  submit  to  the  president  and  to  the  Congress 
‘recommendations  calling  for  further  legislation  to 
these  ends  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  in 
the  public  interest.’  ” 

Pointing  out  that,  while  under  these  provisions 
wholesale  grocers  are  not  required  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  Judge  Watkins  warned  that  they  could  be 
required  on  the  institution  of  a  general  investigation, 
to  testify. 

“And,  whether  required  to  answer  or  not,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  duty  of  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers  to  aid  in  the  broad  purposes  of  the  Act  and  to 
answer  promptly  the  questions  submitted. 

“The  questionnaire  begins  by  giving  a  list  of  28 
kinds  of  businesses.  The  15th  of  these  reads:  ‘Grocer- 
es.  Wholesale  or  Retail.’  Opposite  this  the  wholesale 
grocer  should  place  a  check.  There  is  then  a  bracket 
headed  ‘Kind  of  Transportation  Used’  and  a  sub-mar¬ 
ket  ‘Estimated  Merchandise  Transported  in  1932  by 
Truck.’  This  bracket  is  subdivided  into  transporta¬ 
tion  for  specified  mileages.  In  these  only  estimates  are 
requested  and  estimates  can  probably  be  made  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  investigation.  One  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  assumed  to  be  had  in  view  in  asking  these  ques¬ 
tions  is  to  obtain  a  conclusion  as  to  the  relative  desir¬ 
ability  of  railroad  and  truck  service. 


“There  is  then  a  bracket  asking  why  you  use  trucks. 
There  are  10  reasons  given.  Opposite  each  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  that  have  induced  you  to  use  the  trucks  there 
should  be  a  check.  Your  own  knowledge  of  your  busi¬ 
ness  will  determine  which  of  these  you  shall  check. 

“There  are  then  questions  as  to  why  you  do  not  use 
trucks.  What  has  been  said  above  applies  to  these  and 
appropriate  checks  can  be  made  from  your  general 
knowledge  of  your  business.  The  remaining  questions 
on  the  questionnaire  are  but  requests  for  facts  and 
your  judgment  which  can  easily  be  answered.” 

SALT  CODE  SIGNED  BY  PRESIDENT 

RESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  signed  the  code  of  fair 
competition  for  the  salt  producing  industry  on 
September  11,  1933.  There  is  much  of  interest 
in  it. 

Because  of  the  different  operating  conditions  in  the 
industry  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  wage  and 
hour  provisions  are  not  as  uniform  as  in  most  codes, 
but  do  represent  substantial  increases,  according  to 
National  Recovery  Administrator  Johnson,  in  his  re¬ 
port  to  the  President.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  male 
workers  in  Louisiana,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  hourly 
rate  paid  of  approximately  80  per  cent,  and  in  the  case 
of  female  workers  the  increase  amounts  to  140  per 
cent. 

Administrator  Johnson  pointed  out  that  the  wage 
differentials  provided  for  in  the  code  for  North  and 
South,  as  well  as  for  male  and  female  are  not  based  on 
sex,  race,  or  regional  bases,  but  solely  on  the  types  of 
work  performed  and  the  varying  costs  of  living. 

“Of  outstanding  note  in  this  code  is  the  ‘child  labor’ 
provision,”  Administrator  Johnson  said,  “which  says 
that  no  one  under  21  years  of  age  shall  be  permitted 
to  work  in  the  mines  below  ground.  This  is  indeed  a 
forward-looking  provision.” 

Hours  are  reduced  from  the  prevailing  60  to  70  hour 
week.  The  7  day  week  is  eliminated  and  every  worker 
is  guaranteed  one  day’s  rest  in  seven. 

Texas,  Louisiana  and  West  Virginia,  were  defined 
as  the  South  in  the  code,  and  the  minimum  wage  was 
set  at  30  cents  an  hour  for  male  and  25  cents  an  hour 
for  female  labor,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  called 
the  North,  the  minimum  was  set  at  35  cents  for  male 
and  32  cents  for  female  labor.  Learners  are  to  get  80 
per  cent  of  the  minimum,  and  the  amount  thus  paid 
is  limited  to  5  per  cent  of  the  total  wages  paid  to  all 
workers.  Wage  differentials  existing  prior  to  the  code 
shall  be  maintained  for  all  workers  receiving  $30  per 
week  or  less. 

For  processing  or  manufacturing  operations  hours 
of  labor  set  by  the  code  shall  not  exceed  a  maximum  of 
42  in  any  one  week,  and  for  all  other  classes  of  labor, 
including  miners,  factory  office  and  clerical  employees, 
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“an  average  during  any  six  months  period  of  not  to 
exceed  40  hours  in  any  one  week,”  is  provided. 

Almost  4,500  workers  are  affected.  The  code  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  increase  employment  by  20  per  cent. 

jt  jn 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  The 
Calistan  Packers,  Inc.,  with  offices  in  San  Francisco 
and  a  plant  at  Modesto,  has  been  closed  by  a  tempo¬ 
rary  Federal  injunction  because  the  firm  exceeded  its 
N.  R.  A.  pack  quota.  The  government  charges  that 
the  canning  company  violated  its  quota  of  77,000  cases 
by  packing  in  the  neighborhood  of  150,000  cases  of 
peaches. 

D.  M.  McLean,  head  of  the  packing  firm,  admits  the 
over  pack,  but  declares  the  pack  quota  inoperative.  He 
says  his  firm  is  operating  under  a  lease  from  a  trustee 
in  bankruptcy  to  complete  payments  of  creditors  of  a 
bankrupt,  and  that  under  the  terms  of  the  lease  it  is 
required  to  pack  225,000  of  fruit  a  year,  mostly 
peaches.  He  further  states  that  the  firm  had  pur¬ 
chased  4000  tons  of  peaches  before  the  allocation  limit 
was  set  and  that  it  had  more  canned  fruit  sold  than 
the  allotment  called  for.  Likewise,  he  argues,  the  firm 
is  packing  a  California  grown  product  for  California 
markets,  not  shipping  interstate,  and  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  is  without  jurisdiction. 

The  complaint  filed  by  the  government  asked  the 
court  to  close  the  cannery,  asked  for  a  company  ac¬ 
counting  and  called  for  the  payment  of  $5  per  ton  for 
each  ton  in  excess  of  the  firm’s  allotment.  One  of  the 
immediate  effects  of  the  suit,  says  Preston  McKinney, 
of  the  control  committee,  has  been  to  speed  up  the  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  control  committee  of  money  due  for  the 
surplus  No.  1  peach  crop.  Before  the  filing  of  the  suit 
by  the  government  payments  were  coming  in  rather 
slowly  from  canners,  since  many  feared  that  the  plan 
might  break  down  through  defiance  of  the  government 
by  a  small  minority,  but  once  court  action  was  launched 
collections  began  to  pour  in  and  more  than  90  per  cent 
of  the  sums  due  have  now  been  paid. 

STRIKES — A  State-wide  strike  of  cannery  workers 
was  averted  during  the  week  when  cannery  officials 
accepted  the  demands  of  workers  for  a  30-cent  mini¬ 
mum  wage  scale  for  piece  and  part  time  workers. 
Several  canners  insisted  on  following  the  wage  scale 
of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  of  California 
and  cannery  workers  declared  that  this  would  give 
protection  to  but  about  35  per  cent  of  their  members. 
Upon  securing  an  interpretation  of  the  wage  matter 
evolved  in  Washington,  members  of  the  Canners 
League  agreed  to  conform  with  this. 

Oscar  Romer,  Sr.,  manager  of  the  California  Pre¬ 
serving  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  passed 
away  at  his  home  in  the  suburb  of  Mill  Valley  a  short 
time  ago  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years.  He  was  a 
native  of  Germany,  but  came  to  California  while  a 
young  man.  He  is  survived  by  three  sons  and  three 
daughters. 


CROP  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

DAGSBORO,  DEL.,  September  23,  1933 — Our  pack 
is  three-fourths  short  this  season.  We  pack  No.  3 
tomatoes  and  it  is  only  one-fourth  of  what  we  usually 
pack,  but  it  may  be  that  other  canners  have  packed 
more. 

CORN 

FOWLER,  IND.,  September  25,  1933 — Yield,  on 
basis  of  acreage  planted,  40  per  cent  normal.  Yield, 
on  basis  of  tons  per  acre  on  corn  reaching  normal 
growth,  90  per  cent.  On  account  of  wet  spring  and 
hot  dry  summer,  about  half  of  our  corn  didn’t  come 
up.  Pack  will  be  completed  October  1st. 

FELTON,  PA.,  September  23, 1933 — 45  acres  plant¬ 
ed.  Packed  1200  cases  but  should  have  packed  4000 
cases.  Crop  damaged  by  storms  and  worms. 

BEANS 

GREENCASTLE,  PA.,  September  23,  1933— 

Stringless :  Late  planting  developed  rust  and  disease. 
Beetle  very  bad;  practically  ruined  crop.  Yield  not 
over  50  per  cent. 

PUMPKIN 

FOWLER,  IND.,  September  25,  1933 — Prospects 
are  for  normal  pack. 

PAOLI,  IND.,  September  20,  1933 — Crop  is  late 
and  it  is  our  belief  that  it  will  be  short. 

BEETS 

GREENCASTLE,  PA.,  September  23,  1933 — Grow¬ 
ing  well  but  not  bulbing  as  they  should.  Majority 
running  to  small  sizes. 

AS  THEY  REPORT  CROPS  IN  ARKANSAS 

HE  following  was  taken  from  The  Green  Forest 
Tribune  of  Green  Forest,  Carroll  County,  Ark., 
dated  September  21st,  and  kindly  sent  to  us  by  a 
can  company  representative.  As  a  crop  report  it 
should  be  more  than  passingly  interesting. 

“The  recent  conduct  of  the  elements  with  cor¬ 
rectly  proportioned  precipitation,  has  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  an  environment  conducive  to  expedited 
development  of  the  ‘Lycopersicum  esculentum’  so 
profusely  abounding  in  manifold  Ozark  communi¬ 
ties.  Establishments  organized  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  this  commodity  through  the  hermetically 
sealed  and  sterilized  process  have  necessarily  been 
teeming  with  activity ;  the  proprietors  having  de¬ 
monstrated  marvelous  dexterity  and  agility,  with 
no  opportunity  for  procrastination.” 

ROBINS  GETS  ORDER 

K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC.,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  equip  the  plant  of  The  Barter 
♦  Association  located  near  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
which  recently  started  operations. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

PricM  eriven  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co..  $Harry  H.  Mahool  A  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  heeded  “N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2^: .  2.26 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Laree,  No.  2% .  2.25 

Peeled.  No.  2V& .  3.16 

Medium.  No.  2^^ .  2.10 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  2.25  2.60 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.00  2.50 

Large,  No.  2 . . .  2.10  2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.10 

Small,  No.  1  f-q .  1-00 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.15 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  1.80 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  07. . 47’i . 

No.  2tl.  . 85  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  . 

RKANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green.  No.  2  .7" Vi  -77 'a 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.75  . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 72Vi . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.50  . 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.35  1.35 

No.  10  .  6.25  6.25 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  5.75  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 90  . 

No.  10  .  4.50  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 80  .80 

No.  10  .  3.75  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 70  .70 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole.  No.  2 . 85  . 

Whole,  No.  2 Vi .  LOO  . 

Whole,  No.  10 .  3.25  . 

Cut.  No.  2 . 70  .70 

Cut.  No.  2Vj . 85 

Cut,  No.  10 .  3.00  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.00  . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Sliced.  No.  10 .  3.50  . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.65  . 


CORN* 


Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard.  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.00 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 95 

Standard,  No.  2 . t.  .87’ a 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 85 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.50 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2  Tall . 70 

Split,  No.  10 .  2.75  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70 

No.  10  . . 3.76  , 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 76 

No.  10  . 4.26 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80 


No.  10  . . . . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 
No.  1  Petit  PoU . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Zs . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  1  Early  June,  4b . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.30 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  1.10  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  1.05  1.05 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.00  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  5.75  . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% .  t.80 

No.  3  .  t.97Vi 

No.  10  .  t3.20 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— ConUnued 

Balto.  N.Y. 


SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard.  No.  2 . . . . 

No.  2V-  .  1.20  tl.lO 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.15 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2Vi  .  1.15  1.15 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

California,  f.  o.  b.  C!oast* 

Standard,  No.  2Vi .  tl.l5 

Standard,  No.  10 .  *4.00 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 85  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 80  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory . 60  . 

No.  21/.  . 80  .85 

No.  3  .  90  . 

No.  10  .  2.50  . 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 52'i . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 52Vi . 

No.  2  . 80  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 80  t.80 

No.  3  .  1.30  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.25  tl.25 

No.  10  .  4.25  t4.25 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.25  . 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 50  .50 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 50  .50 

Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . . 

Michitran.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.25  3.25 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.50  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard.  No.  2i/> .  1.40  *1.30 

Choice,  No.  21/. .  1.55  tl.50 

Fancy,  No.  2  Vi . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2„ . . 

No.  8  . . . 

No.  10,  water .  4,25  . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine.  No.  2..„ . 

No.  10  .  7.25  . 

CHERRIES* 

Sta-ndard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . . . . 

Extra  Preserved.  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10 .  6.00  . 

California  Standard,  2Vi .  1.70 

Choice,  No.  2  Vi .  1.86 

Fancy,  No.  2V& . 2.00 

titiU:8EUEKKlES* 

Standard  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . .  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 60  .60 

No.  2  .  1.20  1.20 

No.  5  .  3.50  3.45 

No.  1  Juice . 621/,  .66 

No.  2  Juice .  1.05  1.05 

No.  5  Juice .  3.50  3.60 

PEAKS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup . 90  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%....  1.40  . 

Fancy  .  tl.75 

Choice  .  1.60  *1.56 

Standard,  No.  10 .  *4.66 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard.  No.  2i/>.  Y.  C. 

1.36 

1.35 

Choice,  No.  2V4,  Y.  C . 

1.60 

1.60 

Fancy.  No.  2>/.,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow.  No.  1  Tails.... 

.76 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  a . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

4.26 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2V4 . 

1.90 

*1.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2V4 . 

1.80 

*1.66 

+1.60 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . . 

*1.40 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

4.25 

*4.35 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

.... 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . . 

— 

— 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Wider,  No.  2 . 

. 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

••  -ni 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

....  .. 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

_ 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  pricea,  now  pack) 


Preserved,  No.  1 . 70  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.30  . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  214 .  2.26  2.36 

No.  lOs  .  9.60  . 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2.  17-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

LOBSTER* 


Flats,  1-Ib.  cases,  4  doz . 

i/4-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  2.60 

^-Ib.  cases,  4  doz .  1.60 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz .  . .  ........ 

6  oz.  . 86  .90 

8  oz . 

10  oz .  1.70  1.90 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.76  *1.76 

Flat,  No.  V4 . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 .  . . 

Flat.  No.  V4 . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.22M!tl.20 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  V4 . 70  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.26  . 

Flat,  No.  Vj . 86  . 

Chums.  Tall  .  l.nVitLie 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22V4 . 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.00  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.00  1.00 

SARDINESS  (Domestic),  per  case 

V4  Oil,  keyless .  2.60  *2.60 

V4  Oil,  keys .  2.90  *2.90 

V4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

V4  Oil,  Carton .  3.26  *3.16 

Vi  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.60  *2.60 

4i  Mustard.  Keyless .  2.35  *2.40 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’8 .  3.00  3.00 


TUNA  FISHg  (California),  per  case 

White,  V(|B  . 

White.  Is  . 

Blue  Fin,  V^s........„..., 

Blue  Fin,  Is . 

Striped,  V48  . 

Striped,  Vis  . 

Striped.  Is  . 

Yellow,  Vis.  Fancy... 

Yellows,  I/js,  Fancy. 

Yellow,  Is  . 


7.30 

13.66 


3.66 
6.00 
9.00 

4.66 
7.30 

13.66 
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THE  CANN  I  NC  TRADE 


Your  Increased  Values 
Require  Increased  Fire 
Insurance 

Write  -  wire  or  phone  - 
your  additional  requirements. 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Telephone  Delaware  9400 


HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINER 

FEEDERS 

The  following  important  improvements  have 
been  made  on  Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders 
during  the  past  few  years: 

The  specially  designed  feeding  chains  are 
heat  treated,  which  adds  considerable  life  and 
strength. 

The  distributor  is  now  pivoted  so  that  its  dis¬ 
charge  end  automatically  raises  when  too  large 
forksful  are  fed  into  the  feeder.  Any  forkful 
that  can  enter  between  the  distributor  will  pass 
into  the  viner  without  clogging. 


GAMSE 

LABELS 


I  GAMSE  LITHOGRAPHING  CO.,  Inc. 

f  Herman  Gamse,  President 

I  419-423  E.  Lombard  St. 

I  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

i  Phone:  Plaza  1545-1546 


The  sides  of  the  feeder  are  held  apart  with 
cast  iron  braces  so  that  the  discharge  end  of  the 
distributor  adjusts  itself  automatically  according 
to  the  size  of  the  forksful  of  vines. 

Our  standard  machine  is  now  made  so  that 
when  it  is  installed  its  feeding  end  is  about  twenty 
inches  lower  than  the  opening  in  the  viner, 
which  results  in  easier  pitching.  Longer  feeders 
can  be  furnished  for  convenience  in  pitching 
vines  from  the  floor. 

The  machine  has  been  redesigned  and  many 
improvements  incorporated  because  of  know¬ 
ledge  gained  from  twenty-three  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  manufacture  of  viner  feeders. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  »  «  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  ot 

VINERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS, 
AND  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 


Asgrow  Alaska 

Wilt  Resistant 


The  KING  has  added 

a  New  Province 
to  his  Realm 


fittn 


m 


ALASKA  — sovereign  of  canning  peas  for  these  many  years — has  now 
gained  dominion  over  Fusarium  Wilt.  »  »  »  »  » 

For  fifteen  years  the  ravages  of  the  ”p2d  blight^^  have  been 
growing — layin  waste  more  and  more  good  pea  land  each 
season.  In  the  face  of  this  devastating  scourge  King  Alaska 
was  slowly  but  steadily  losing  ground.  »  »  »  »  » 

Now — at  last — reinforced  by  the  researches  of  science  and  with  new 
vigor  BRED  into  his  race,  the  King  has  rallied,  and  has  won 
complete  mastery  over  this  dread  disease.  »  »  »  » 


Quality  Seeds  are  Bred— Not  Just  Grown 

WE  INVITE  YOUR  INQUIRIES  FOR  SEED  OF  THIS  STOCK 


Aaaonatfli  O^rom^ra,  3nr. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

Nrm  (Ennnprlirut 

PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  WESTERN  STATES 


